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Che Picture Shows. 


AccoRDING to the prophesies of everyone that was 
supposed to know all about it, the Academy this year 
was to have been below the standard. It is not necessary 
to go more than half round gallery No.1 to see that 
this is all wrong. All the big men whose names are 
familiar, and have show Sundays and so forth, had 
produced nothing exceptionally striking, so it seemed 
safe to expect a poor Exhibition—at least, safe to any- 
one who had not taken into account the growing 
promise among men as yet little known, which has made 
itself increasingly prominent in the course of the last 
two years. It is these that are responsible for the 
excellence of the exhibition in Burlington House this 
year. Take Mr. Peacock, for example. Last year he 
was only noticeable to an expert; this year, to use a 
vulgarism, he is all over the place. Five canvases is, 
indeed, a large show for anyone who is not an 
academician. It is the same, though not to so great a 
degree, with the others. For instance, Miss Kempe- 
Welsh came into sudden notice as a painter of horses. 
She has only one picture this year, but it is sufficient to 
show that her success is to be sustained. 

The wholly new exhibitor is Miss Mead (Nos. 595,610). 
This lady has apparently still a good deal to unlearn, but 
her work shows every appearance of strength and force, 
which is not usual among women artists ; she should do 
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better, although what she has already done is by no 
means bad. But, interesting as it may be to endeavour 
to pick out the newcomers, what the reader of “ Bel- 
gravia”’ wants is to be told what are the pictures of the 
year. There are none. Popular interest is of course 
concentrated on the three pictures of the Queen at St. 
Paul’s. To throw on to a canvas all the primitive 
colours, and a great many more that are not primitive, to 
paint several thousand portraits which shall be distinctive 
and recognisable, to produce a work of art which shall 
be a worthy memorial of unit, makes something like a 
triplet of impossibilities. Of the three artists who have 
had to attempt it, Mr. Gow (105) has succeeded the best. 
The picture is not finished, and, therefore, it is some 
time before we may expect to see it en permanance 
at the Guildhall. Mr. Charlton (273) has thought less 
of the portraits, and more of his picture. Regarded asa 
memorial of the Queen’s Jubilee it is hardly a success, 
but if attention is concentrated on the south-east corner, 
and it is treated as a representation of the Indian 
chivalry that came to ride in the procession of the 
Empress, it can hardly be praised too much. Mr. 
Gennaro D’Amato (888) indulges in brighter colours, 
and has attempted somewhat less. Immediately over 
this picture, Mr. R. C. Woodville’s picture of Khartoum 
will attract attention. For the rest nothing shall be said 
of those artists whose work is looked for regularly year 
by year; all that will have been already done in the 
daily and weekly papers—except that it may be noted 
that Mr. Somerscales goes a little outside his ordinary 
vogue in Pico of the Azores. The limitations of Mr. 
La Thangue are more evident than ever, but when 
within them nothing could be more perfect than his 
work. For instance, take No. 28, Cider Apples. Mr. 
Byam Shaw ought to be a happy man; he has gauged the 
‘ strength, or rather weakness, of the Hanging Committee, 
and his enormous picture of all the remarkable people in 
history, in a place where they ought not to be, occupies 
about the best position in the show. Another picture 
that one cannot avoid is Mr. Solomon’s big canvas. Its 
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title is mot the angel’s whisper. It would have been 
better on a smaller scale ; but in any event, Mr. Solomon 
shows that he understands a jubilee Lord Mayor a great 
deal better than a jubilating knight. As for the show in 
general what seems to be most noticeable is the number 
of bishops. Some of them are in plain black, others in 
black, white, and red, like the German flag, others more 
daring in the fashionable purple. There are also naval 
officers, but blue and gold by comparison is inconspicuous. 
It is all right when one comes to think of it. Last time 
it was the red year of the soldiers. 

Since the Academy has ceased to be academic, and 
admits with equal readiness the result of any and every 
school, it necessarily follows that the New Gallery must 
lose some of its distinctiveness. But it is not all gone. 
For instance, No. 88 goes far enough for the most ex- 
treme ; and again, in 106, we seem to have a revival of 
the early Victorian period, when it was inartistic to 
finish,and a crime to admit, that there was in nature such 
a colour as green. Mr. Holman Hunt's picture (80) 
attracts a daily crowd. Whether to admire or merely to 
wonder may be questioned. The portrait of Mr. G. W. 
Steevens (192) is for some reason placed up in a corner. 
Both here and at Burlington House the Hon. John 
Collier is very much in evidence. There is a marked 
change in hisstyle ; but whether as the result of definite 
conviction or merely as an accident of the subjects 
chosen cannot be said. Finally, Mr. Watts sends an 
angel without a face (318), Mr. Alfred Parsons a flat 
coastwise landscape (237) that is like nothing else in the 
exhibition, and for the rest there is much that is good, 
and little that is remarkable. 

Nothing can be said of the other exhibitions, the 
institute of this and the society of that, down to the 
New English Art Club, where strange things are seen, 
such as a man caught apparently in the act of praying 
to an electrical machine. Moreover, this last gallery 
will be closed before this article can be printed. 
avery conscientious person can get through them all, and 
retain a definite impression of the whole. * 
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A Prath Parancy. 


Ir was quite an excitement for the little country 
town, and there had not been so much to talk about 
since the bye-election, which had fought itself out six 
months ago. That was an old, stale story, but here was 
something fresh and unexpected—touched, too, with the 
pathos and tragedy without which no sensational incident 
is quite complete. In every house it had made subject 
matter for the most wild and improbable gossip ; in 
every house save that meagre, thin-looking dwelling, 
with its closed blinds and modest brass plate on 
the door. There more was known of the true facts ; 
indeed, by the master of the house everything was 
known—for he lay dead, with his worn young face turned 
wearily away from the rising sun. Being a doctor, he 
might at least have died decently of some usual disease 
that a medical brother could easily have spelled upon 
the certificate. Instead of that he chose to die mysteri- 
ously, although the cause of death was common enough : 
Chloral ! 

He—or somebody else—had done the deed thor- 
oughly. The medical brother was reluctantly obliged to 
own that, when summoned in such white, trembling 
haste by the shabby little servant ; nor could he suggest 
anything more alleviating to the deceased man’s sister 
than an immediate notification to the County Coroner. — 
He would have added a few words of sympathy, but he 
knew she had listened to nothing since hearing there 
was no hope. 

An inquest was held, and she was principal witness, 
answering all their searching questions quietly, yet very 
truthfully. 

‘Yes, the deceased, Lewis Kirton, was her brother. 
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She had been with him during the four years of his 
residence in the town. Owing to exposure and other 
hardships, his health had failed seriously during the last 
two. She knew he was in the habit of taking chloral for 
sleeplessness—had begged him again and again to desist, 
but uselessly. He was not without money troubles, as 
the purchase of the practice had almost exhausted his 
means, and turned out very disappointing. She had 
known him give way to great depression, but never 
heard him threaten to take his life. He had left debts— 
not many or of large amounts ; but the increasing diffi- 
culty of keeping up appearances, and the fear of not 
being able to meet his liabilities, had undoubtedly 
preyed upon his mind. He was thirty years of age ; not 
strong—never had been very.” 

The soft low voice had gone monotonously on, as 
though repeating some well conned lesson. Truly she 
had learnt it by heart during those four years of decreas- 
ing hope, and they were a little afraid of what lay behind 
that stillness. 

“Only thirty!’ remarked a juryman, compassionately ; 
“T took Dr. Kirton for an older man than that.” 

Then a painful sensation was created by the witness 
suddenly laughing—surely the bitterest laugh that ever 
came from a woman’s lips. 

“Barely thirty! He looks younger now that he is 
dead.” 

The next witness was Emily Vallnace, the little, 
shabby, middle-aged servant, and her distress was 
almost too great for coherence of any sort. They had to 
get her evidence bit by bit, and disentangle it from sobs. 

‘She had lived with deceased and Miss Kirton for 
three years. A kinder master and mistress no one could 
ever live under. She knew there was often trouble in 
the house, owing to want of means, but the brother and 
sister had been on the most affectionate terms. Once 
or twice, perhaps, the master had spoken up sharp, 
when more than usually worried or ill, but he was never 
content unless she was somewhere close at hand when 
he was in the house. She had been fully aware of her 
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master’s failing health, and had seen Miss Kirton cry 
bitterly at being unable to provide more nourishing food 
for him. Had heard him say (when Miss Kirton was 
not present) that she must always stick to her mistress 
when his time was over, but she felt sure he only said 
so because he was ill, and knew it. So the pitiful story 
was dragged out into the light of day, while the one now 
chiefly concerned sat apparently unmoved by a publicity 
that she would have risked her life to conceal a few 
days ago. 

The medical evidence was commendably brief, and 
there really wasn’t much to say about an overdose of 
choral, evidently self-administered. The verdict was 
—death by misadventure, which was perhaps showing 
the dead man more kindness than had ever been 
lavished on him when alive by his fellow townsmen. 

The finding of this satisfactory verdict enabled Mary 
Kirton to return to her dead, without even waiting to 
receive the vote of sympathy that was being unanimously 
accorded her. Some well meaning person had _ labori- 
ously unearthed a venerable aunt of the Kirtons, and 
produced her to comfort and sustain the mourner. 

This good soul hunted Mary from room to room, with 
suitable kindly platitudes, until she took final refuge by 
the side of the coffin, and refused to stir from thence ; 
for added to natural grief was a passion of pity and 
regret hardly to be borne. She had loved this dead 
Lewis as women do love those they have toiled for, 
suffered for, wept for. Her love had raged again and 
again at its powerlessness to do more than just alleviate 
the hardness of his lot. She would have sacrificed her- 
self to the uttermost—had done it too in those unseen 
ways that women have—to stave off such a calamity, 
and now she could do nothing more, practically had 
been unable to do anything from the very first, save eat 
her own heart out with silent and unavailing regret. 
Somebody, aunt Elizabeth probably, had meekly sug- 
gested a Suitable submission to the hand of God, but 
the iron had entered into her soul, leaving no room for 
resignation or comfort. They would have seemed 
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traitorous to him, who had fallen on life’s highway too 
utterly weary to finish the journey. 


In the dusk of the spring evening aunt Elizabeth stole 
silently in with a cup of tea for the chief mourner. 


‘“There’s a letter down stairs, dear, for poor Lewis 
—and she glanced apologetically at the coffin,—I didn’t 
bring it to you. I daresay it is only a bill.” 

Mary put down the untasted tea. 


“A bill! But there is enough when all is sold to pay 
every halfpenny. I think neither he nor I could have 
eaten our daily bread without knowing that. Would 
you let Vallance bring it to me here?” So it was 
brought to her, and she took it to the darkening window, 
but there was no bill inside, only a letter, with its good 
news made null and void by coming too late. We can 
read it quite quickly, but it took her a long time. 


2, DENT Court, E.C. 
LEwWIs KIRTON. EsoQ. 


Dear Sir,-—A client of ours, by name Lewis Kirton, 
residing at Monkswood Hall,in the county of Devon, 
has died somewhat unexpectedly. He was both wealthy 
and eccentric, and having quarrelled with the few sur- 
viving relatives—he was an old, childless man—it was 
necessary to find someone to inherit his property. 
Happening to be at Paddington Station, he caught sight 
of your luggage, bearing precisely his own name. The 
coincidence struck him, and he directed us to make 
enquiries about you, with a view of appointing you his 
heir. His only stipulations were that you should not 
be a relative, or have anything against your personal 
character. We had no difficulty in proving that you 
belonged to a different family, and that your character 
would bear the strictest investigation. We advised him 
to let you know his intentions, as the will was drawn 
out three years ago, but he refused to do this. The 
property is left absolutely to you, or failing you, your 
next of kin. 

We should be glad to receive your instructions at the 
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earliest possible date, so that you may take possession 
without loss of time. 
Yours faithfully, 
Hart & CLEARE, Solicitors. 


Surely fate had never played a crueller trick on poor 
humanity than that. The irony of that letter, read in the 
presence of the dead, seemed to root up her shaken 
faith, and whirl it into utter chaos. 

“There is, then, no just God—none !” 

So she cried in her bitterness—and a just God never 
listened. 


CHAPTER II. 


PERHAPS Messrs. Hart & Cleare had never found a client 
more difficult to deal with than the new possessor of 


Monkswood. She tried their official patience to the 
uttermost by an indifference to her good fortune that was 
past all bearing with. Neither by threats or compulsion 
could they induce her to go down and install herself as 
mistress, and Mr. Hart, who had most to do with the 
vexatious client, declared himself at his wits’ end to 
know what could be done. In vain he had tried to dazzle 
her imagination, for she refused, in the most docile, 
gentlest way, to be in the least dazzled. 

‘All may be as you say!” she would answer, “ and 
if the good fortune had come a few month ago none 
would have rejoiced so earnestly as 1; but now it comes 
too. late—terribly too late.” 

‘““But, my dear lady, regrettable as are the circum- 
- starices. under which you inherit, there is yourself to be 
: considered ! 3g 
~ She had been so little used to thinking anything about 
-herself that the idea was a novelty. Such forgetfulness 
is very noticeable in those who have been taking care of 
others most of their days. 

. “Oh, yes! There is of course—myself.” 
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In her slightly absent, hesitating way, she seemed to 
be answering him entirely from politeness. He could 
have shaken her. 

“There is a big house waiting for you, full of idle 
servants with nothing to do.” 

“ A little idleness won’t hurt them,” she answered ; 
‘it's good sometimes. I can quite fancy the big house 
is more in their way than mine.” 

‘““My dear Miss Kirton, may I ask you to take this 
thing seriously.” 

She had been serious enough throughout, trying vainly 
to do what was expected, and failing utterly—for the 
woman was well nigh broken-hearted behind her quiet 
serenity. 

“Things are going wrong,” grumbled Mr. Hart; “ the 
bailiff imagines he is lord of the manor, and is carrying 
matters with far too high a hand. I had a letter from 
one of the tenants to-day complaining of his overbearing 
ways. You see, there are duties.” 

He brought out the word delicately, for he had seen 
people shy terribly at it, yet it was the only one just then 
to have influence with her. 

“T will try and go,” she said, slowly, “if you think I 
can be of any use.” 

“T am delighted you say so. But let them know 
beforehand, as they will like to make a little demon- 
stration in order to welcome you.” 

She looked quite scared. 

“A demonstration—to welcome me! And I am 
absolutely unknown tothem. Icouldn’t face that. I will 
go quietly, or not at all.” : 

And she kept her word, for one wet autumn evening 
there was a gentle ring at the big door of Monkswodd, ~ 
tardily answered by an exceedingly condescendingbatlér, a 


who was not at all impressed by the damp little figure-int > ~ 


front of him. In fact, the butler was much grander in 
his way than the lady was in hers, and his superiority 
blatently asserted itself, as she tried gently to pass him 
by and get under shelter. 
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“Beg pardon, my—miss! But this entrance is only 
for visitors and the family.” 

She paused in the useless attempt. 

“T am not a visitor exactly. I suppose I am the 
‘family.’ My name is Kirton—Miss Kirton.” 

The butler never forgave her the shock, but he fell 
back sufficiently for her to gain an entrance. 

“There is some luggage outside. Will you help the 
man to bring it in?” 

He thought it a most unmannerly request, but what 
could be expected from a mistress coming in such an 
underhand way, and in a mere common conveyance 
from the station. He concluded that she had not been 
accustomed to anything so choice as himself, or she 
would have known that he was not there merely to help 
in luggage. Still,something had to be done, so he beat 
furiously upon the great dinner gong to summon the 
establishment, who were as he knew in various stages of 
unreadiness. This thundering noise of his made her 
start nervously, as she had an ideathat he was commen- 
cing the dreaded demonstration which she had tried so 
carefully to avoid. 

The startled appearance of Mrs. Hamlyn, entirely 
without her official dignity, was balm to the affronted 
butler, who was desirous of transmitting the shock he 
* had undoubtedly received to this rival in power. 

“This, madam, is the housekeeper,” he said, with some- 
thing of a flourislf, and then stood ready to see the 
annihilation of Mrs. Hamlyn. For the second time 
Mary made her quiet announcement, not in the least 
understanding why her arrival should cause such a 
commotion. After the first shock of the news, the 
housekeeper’s feminine wits soon recovered themselves; 
there was even dignified reproof in her respectful expos- 
tulation. 

“‘ Tf it had only been your pleasure to let us know of 
your arrival, madam. There are not even fires in any of 
the sitting rooms, and I arn afraid you are cold and tired.” 

The butler had already retired to scare the other 
servants into violent and spasmodic action, and almost 
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as soon as she could escape from the officious cares of 
Mrs. Hamlyn, she was ushered into a long, low, cold 
apartment of state, wherea fire had just been kindled. They 
might have made her more cosy and less grand, but the 
butler had already decided she was a person to be awed 
and coerced. The fire was so young, and the place so 
old, that it struck very chill to the solitary tenant as she 
sat entirely unelate waiting for her tea. There was no 
joy in such a homecoming as this, and the rain beat 
harshly against the windows. Yet it might have been 
so different—so different. The silence kept ringing with 
it in her ears, and her heart beat rebelliously still. 

With the entrance of lights came the sound of carriage 
wheels, followed by a brisk ring at the front door. It 
occurred to Mary that it might be another claimant to 
the property, coming in hot haste to drive out the inter- 
loper; but she was informed that it was only Dr. Lenton 
come to see the under-housemaid, who was ill. Would 
Miss Kirton like to see him after his visit? After the 
slightest possible hesitation, Miss Kirton decided that 
she would, and awaited patiently his coming downstairs. 
His visit was of the briefest possible duration, and on 
coming into the long, low room, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the lady, standing in the small oasis of 
light, before she could more than hear his leisurely 
approach. Slow movements were habitual to him, nor ~ 
was he without curiosity concerning the new owner of 
Monkswood. He had heard just ehough to know that 
riches and social power were new experiences to her; it 
would be amusing to discover whether she meant 
wearing these honours meekly, or with the vulgarity of 
the newly prosperous, who have made the upward leap 
too suddenly to bear themselves with dignity. Standing 
expectant in the light, she was not uncomely, although 


with nothing in her appearance the least striking. , - 


Perhaps it was the absence of any unpleasing trait—a 
sort of negative charm—that made her personality agree- 
able. Years ago she might even have been a pretty 
girl—the dark hair and eyes hinted at it still, but the 
cheek bones were too prominent, the anxious, careworn 
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lines too deeply marked to escape the most careless eye. 
Once in the light, it was her opportunity to scrutinise, 
and her heart hardened against him, quite irrationally 
and illogically. It did so because he was prosperity 
personified. His clothes were as handsome as they 
could be, without display or vulgarity—the coat was even 
luxuriously warm and comfortable, and the whole aspect 
of the man was thoroughly successful and well to do. 
She grudged him these things because Lewis had died 
for want of them, and her bow was very cold as she 
put her simple questions concerning the servant’s illness. 

“A mere nothing. She had grown fanciful from 
having too little to do. Set her to work again and she 
will be all right.” 

A pleasant voice, and a manner that might have been 
more cordial, but for the coldness in her, which he 
wondered at a little, as he was accustomed to be liked 
by women. He glanced, too, at an old friend of his—a 
most hospitable armchair—-but she remained standing ; 
so he put on one glove with an air of departure, and 
she noticed the white, well-kept hand, so thoroughly 
indicative of ease and good health. Intuitively she 
knew the sort of carriage that was waiting, with its pair 
of horses, and internal comfort. She felt certain he 
was indolent, and given to taking too much care of 
himself. 

‘“T hear you have only just arrived. I am happy to 
be the first to bid you welcome to this part of the 
world.” 

But he spoke without enthusiasm, and she responded 
with equal indifference. Just then a lordly deerhound 
pushed open the curtained door, and went over to the 
doctor with a wistful and inquiring look, as though 
beseeching some sort of news long withheld. 

“Have vou spoken yet to Roy? He is a noble dog, 
sand faithful, for he cannot forget his old master. Mr. 
Kirton was eccentric in his dealings with humanity ; 
but he and Roy were devoted to each other.” 

Then he saw her face utterly change, as she called the 
dog to her, and Roy instantly understood that at last he 
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had found a comforter. The infinite gentleness of the 
touch could not be mistaken. He laid his head caress- 
ingly against the blackness of her gown, and understood 
better than any why the crape was so heavy and thick 
upon it. 

“T suppose it is too early to ask if you like Monks- 
wood ?” 

“ It’s—it’s very large,” she said, looking round in the 
half absent way that seemed natural to her. “I was 
wondering before you came in how I should make the 
return journey up to my room. I can only remember 
that the way is very crooked.” 

He nodded, as one to whom the house was familiar 
ground. 

You will like it when the sun shines,” he said. ‘“ But 
why, when there are no end of comfortable rooms, did 
you let them put you into this one? It is barbarously 
cold and damp.” 


And he shrugged his shoulders, being a man who 
loved comfort ; but he liked to make others comfortable 
too, and felt sorry for this woman, whose forlornness was 
more evident to him than to her, being so little accus- 
tomed to think about herself in any way. 

“T shall not see this girl again unless you send for 
me,” he continued ; ‘“ there is nothing the matter, except 
a little nervousness. I will wish you good night.” 

The ungloved hand was held out, giving her no 
choice ; but, unless he had taken the initiative, the 
parting would have been as formal as the meeting. He 
could not decide if she were cold, or only shy, as he 
drove away; but, after all, the room had been cheerless 
enough to freeze cordiality, and women were not without 
their moods, as the late Mrs. Lenton had abundantly 
proved to him. a 

For some days Mary remained very quiet, learning 
her way about the rambling house, and studying, among’ 
other things—the butler. She felt he was an unneces- 
sary luxury, and found the courage to tell him so. He 
instantly asserted his claims to be considered a most 
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valuable servant, hinting plainly that his services in the 
wine cellar alone were almost priceless. 

“ But I drink no wine,” she expostulated, in her 
wistful, kindly way ; “if you were old, I would say stay 
and welcome, but you are so young, and should go 
where there is more scope for you--more wine to be 
drunk.” 

She was quite guiltless of the least imputation, yet he 
thought her a most unmannerly lady, and made quite a 
virtue out of the necessity of his going. That was the 
only change made in the house; but when Mary 
inspected the stables, the man in attendance had a 
little doubt of her intentions. Two fat carriage horses 
munched their corn, quite unconscious how their fate 
hung just then in the balance. The corn was good, the 
stable their own property; what did a slight little woman 
in black matter to them? The third stall contained an 
elderly pony, also much interested in his dinner, and 
very unmindful of the new comer’s greeting. 

“TI shall keep this one,” she said; ‘“ he seems a meek 
sort of pony, that I could drive myself.” 

“But these are the carriages horses, ma’am,” 
exclaimed the coachman, in fear and trembling; “ the 
brougham’s too heavy for anything but a pair.” 

“A close carriage is of no use to me,” she said, 
hurriedly; “I hate them !” 

“The horses are old, ma’am— very old. They will 
fetch very little if sold.” 

She looked quickly at the coachman, and saw that his 
hair was white, saw that his hand trembled, as he 
stroked the bright coat of one of his old friends. 

“Oh well, if that is the case, we must not dispose of 
one of them under value. I will keep them until 
someone offers quite a good price. Be sure of that.” 

-It was the kindness in her voice that made him 
understand how assured was his own position, and 
that of his indulged and petted animals. 

Mary Kirton’s neighbours came, as was in duty bound, 
to call with an amused curiosity as to what the 
_ newcomer would be like. They expected great 
2. 
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self assertion, and unbounded anxiety concerning a 
proper social standing ; but they found none of these 
things. She did not seem in the least desirous of taking 
any position at all that might require judicious repressing. 
Too innately polite not to return the calls, she did so 
on conspicuously fine days, that drew the majority out 
of doors. With her, the ordained fifteen minutes 
dwindled down to ten, and she usually met the afternoon 
tea in the hall as she was going out. Was it not such 
as these who had only looked on indifferently at that 
losing battle which had cost her so dear ? 

Mr. Hunt, the bailiff, on whom she had descended 
with something of a shock, felt entirely reassured by 
his first interview. She was so gentle of manner and 
voice, so apparently hesitating and ignorant, that he 
thought they would get on splendidly together. Yet 
they soon had differences, for she was thorough and 
painstaking, and would understand details in order that 
she might be generous, and not grasping. He accused 
her of having most unbusinesslike transactions with the 
poorer tenants, but if he demurred she would do the 
things herself, and practically ignore his scruples. She 
installed Emily Vallance as her personal attendant, a 
position that was in reality a sinecure. The mistress 
had to invent light, pleasant tasks, just to prevent Emily 
finding out that she had little or nothing to do. 

Somehow the great home and its little mistress were 
not altogether inharmonious. She preferred its solitude 
to other’s companionship, yet the empty, handsome 
rooms seemed to reproach her always for being there 
instead of Lewis. The sharp contrast between past and 
present was an intolerable heartache. The luxury she 
would have rejoiced in for him she despised for herself, 
and lived with a rigorous simplicity that seemed the 
only way left to express her sorrow and love. 

Occasionally she and the meek pony mutually assisted 
each other into Riverford, which meant that she walked 
up, and led him down all the-hills. Once there he 
would sleep profoundly outside the different. shops, 
while she conscientiously did the necessary business 
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for the household. On the third of these occasions a 
chance discussion caught and held her usually wandering 
attention. It referred to the sending of a certain order, 
and the shopman told his wife not to do it, as they would 
never see the money for it. The man’s contemptuous 
way of mentioning the customer’s name made Mary 
Kirton feel indignant, nor could she easily forget it. 
That same evening she enquired of Mrs. Hamlyn how 
many doctors there were in Riverford. The woman 
named them, putting Dr. Lenton at the head of the list. 

“And which do you think the poorest and most 
struggling of them all?” 

Mrs. Hamlyn gave her decided opinion on that point, 
and the name was, as Mary had expected, the same as 
she had heard that morning in the shop. 

‘They say Dr. Wintle drinks and bets,” added Mrs. 
Hamlyn; “I can’t say if it is true, but none of the 
gentry have anything to do with him.” 

‘The man is poor—that explains everything.” 

Her next act was to study the medical directory. She 
found Charles Brian Wintle but poorly qualified, and 
she was more’ sorry for him than before. A sort of 
curiosity made her search out “Arnold Henry Lenton,” 
and his good diplomas vexed her. She would have 
taken them as useful stock-in-trade from the rich man, 
and given them to the poor one had it been possible. 
Before Christmas’ was over she caught cold—very 
slightly, yet she made much of it, to the surprise of 
Emily Vallance, who had never known her mistress heed 
a trifling ailment before. Seemingly anxious about her- 
self, she decided upon medical advice, and to the con- 
sternation of the whole household, Dr. Wintle was sent 
for. Not one of them could understand her motive, 
certainly not the man himself, who hoped that at last 
luck—a thing he believed in, yet cursed half his time— 
was turning in his favour. That first meeting was a 
surprise to her, for she had expected to see someone 
perhaps a little like the dead Lewis, with a careworn, . 
refined face, and rather shabby clothes, but a gentleman 
always. At the mere sight of him, an instant suspicion 
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crossed her that he was not a gentleman, and then she 
indignantly dismissed it. His clothes were shabby, but 
they were loud too, although her sympathy was more 
easily roused than her disapproval. Not by any means 
a bad looking young man,—he thought himself very 
handsome. ~ It was a boyish weakness of his to look often 
in any convenient mirror, and she caught him at it be- 
fore he had been five minutes inthe room. He was too 
stout to look starved, or be so, yet she never doubted of 
his being poor. The shiny coat betrayed it, the piteous 
attempt at dandyism, with only shabby finery. He was 
under thirty, and possessed two manners—the one 
apparently boyish and frank, the other worldly and 
cunning. His eyes bore out the latter and not the 
former, and the whole face was older than his years. 
Her instant repulsion at first sight yielded to tolerance 
as they became better acquainted, and he found the 
assumption of boyish frankness pay better than all his 
disastrous bookmaking had ever done. 

It did not require much medical erudition to diagnose 
a cold in the head, and that little matter was soon dis- 
posed of. Then with gentlest tact she made him talk of 
himself—a task he loved—although the man himself was 
not half so important to her as the dreary facts of his 
poverty and want. She saw he was nervously anxious 
and uncertain of his ground, not knowing if boasting or 
humility would best serve the purpose of pleasing her. 
If he had only known that the darn at the arm hole of 
his shiny coat was more eloquent than any big words of 
his—that she wasn’t even listening as the frayed linen 
collar obtruded itself to her pitying eyes. She knew— 
none better—what these things mean to a struggling 
professional man. 

“You live alone, then?” she asked, and he thought 
her eyes very kind, and his jauntiness vanished a little. 

‘Yes ; there’s not much comfort in it, you know.” 

“No. But you have only yourself to trouble about. 
There’s comfort in that.” 

“It had not dawned upon her then that he would only 
have troubled about, himself if he had lived in a house 
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full of people. More repelled than attracted by his 
personality, she was none the less determined to be his 
friend, and for the first time she felt a faint gratification 
in the power of wealth. The quiet cordiality of her 
parting impressed him, and he went away elated with 
success. He thought he had done a good morning’s 
work, and the totally unnecessary medicine duly 
appeared. She tasted it as one who knows, and smiled 
a little. ‘‘ Only that, then he is cleverer than | thought, 
and understandsthereis nothing wrong with me, although 
my invalid airs were well put on. I am glad he is not 
stupid,—it makes things more hopeless still.” 

‘“‘She’s a fanciful old girl, that’s certain. But what 
induced her to send for me? Won't Lenton be savage! 
I owe that fellow more thanone, with his cursed superior 
airs.” So thought Charles Wintle in his essentially 
vulgar mind, but his wonderings usually terminated ina 
satisfied look in the glass. He imagined he under- 
stood. 

Others wondered too at this freak of Miss Kirton’s, 
seeing a curious unfitness in it, living as she was alone ; 
but others knew more of Charles Wintle than did the 
housestaying mistress of Monkswood. Dr. Lenton being 
human was a little annoyed when he heard of it, which 
was almost immediately, owing to the kindness of friends. 
No medical man, however fortunate, cares to lose an 
influential patient, but he was not altogether surprised, 
as he understood perfectly that their first interview had 
not been satisfactory from her point of view, yet with- 
out comprehending the reason. 

It was Mary Kirton herself who partly explained 
matters to him. They met by chance on a country road ; 
his handsome carriage was an open one, and for a 
wonder he was driving himself. Again that curious 
resentment of his prosperity hardened her against him ; 
but stronger than that feeling was a sense of courtesy 
and justice, and she thought he deserved at least an 
explanation. Without intention, his bow was very 
orthodox, but cold ; yet she deliberately stopped him, 
and as deliberately spoke. 
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‘Dr. Lenton, I daresay you wonder a little that Mr. 
Wintle is attending at Monkswood, but it is from no want 
of confidence in you. I may as well tell you that only a 
little while ago my brother died in a poor and struggling 
practice—it killed him really, and I thought, if I could, 
I would help such another as far as it was possible.”’ 

She spoke with a forced quiet, he could see, but she 
had learned self-control, and only her hand moved 
nervously. 

“My dear lady, doctors are not heirlooms to be 
handed down through generations or fixtures to be taken 
with the house, and one medical man is usually as good 
as another, especially when there is not much the 
matter.” 

In truth, the rest to mind and body had smoothed 
away some of the careworn, harassed lines, and, to his 
observant eyes, she looked anything but an invalid. It 
struck her then that, if she had not been telling the truth, 
she would have felt very uncomfortable under his 
considering attention. 

“T understand quite well,’ she continued, “that 
Monkswood means nothing to you, while it means a great 
deal to him.” 

‘So you think Monkswood means nothing to me?” 
he enquired, with the same careful attention to her words. 

‘“‘Of course not; you have nearly everything. But I 
am detaining you.” 

“Not at all. Iam going your way; will you let me 
drive you ?”’ 

“Thanks, no. I much prefer walking.” 

The refusal was almost curt in its haste, and as he 
drove on he pondered about her. 

Without doubt she is an incurably honest woman. 
While for some reason almost disliking me, she had 
enough respect for my calling to divulge what others 
would have kept secret. What a pity she has fallen into 
the hands of such a low-minded fellow as Wintle. 

But Wintle thought differently, and left off cursing 
his luck, for she showered kindnesses on him. At first 
with a delicate fear of giving offence, and then more 
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boldly, as she discovered his sensible views on the 
subject of receiving benefits. He became at last almost 
embarrassingly frank as to his difficulties, keeping back 
only those of which he was ashamed, and she helped him 
ungrudgingly, without any emotion but pity. It was the 
apparently boyish absence of reticence concerning his 
woes that made their intercourse natural and uncon- 
strained, for without his constant complainings, conver- 
sation would have languished between them. As matters 
stood, however, there was always something to sympathise 
with and relieve. 

One day she found him more than usually downcast, 
and discovered that his sister—a governess—had broken - 
down from hard work, and was coming to him, having 
no other place tocometo. It was after a heaity luncheon, 
and he was in his most boyish and confidential mood, 
although his eyes were curiously intent and watchful. 
Of course the invitation he was waiting for came without 
hesitation, and was even better than his expectations, 
for Miss Kirton more than hinted that she would be very 
glad of his sister’s services as companion, if that would 
suit her better than the hard life of a governess. He 
had meant to lead up to this satisfactory arrangement 
slowly, but she had spared him the trouble, being only 
too willing to nurse someone back into health and 
strength again, without making them feel the obligation ; 
but Charles Wintle no more understood the real ground 
of her high-minded, delicate kindness, than she his 
thoughts concerning it. Such conduct was only explic- 
able to him through the medium of his great attractive- 
ness—that accounted for all, and her sentimentality was 
indeed a golden harvest, to be reaped with hardly any 
trouble at all. He hated trouble, and took infinite pains 
to avoid hard work. 

His boastings added fuel to the neighbours’ gossip, for 
Mary had failed to make friends of them. Amongst 
themselves they wondered very much at Miss Kirton’s 
foolish infatuation. Looking at her in church, for 
instance, she seemed hardly that sort of person, and 
yet ! If Mary had known but a tithe of their con- 
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temptuous imaginings as she sat patiently, without 
listening, through the sermon, waiting wistfully for the 
old simple faith that had upheld her through much, yet 
failed at last! If she had known, but she knew and 
guessed nothing, save that there was a pleasant peace in 
the old church which was not to be enjoyed outside. 
One of the few people not misled by appearances was 
Dr. Lenton, but then he was a little in her confidence, 
and her half dislike of him was a good reason for trying 
to become more so. He wanted to find out why it was, 
and a good opportunity presented itself one evening in 
midwinter when they were both present at a charity 
concert, that was to provide help for the sick and needy. 
Probably from the coldness of charity, the night was 
freezing, and the frosty breaths of the singers accen- 
tuated thetime. Still, the music—some of it—was very 
good, and Mary Kirton knew it, as she sat sandwiched 
between an excessively fat’Squire and his daughter, who 
was so young and so beautiful that she did not even 
hint at the relationship. Now, it occurred to Mary that if 
Lewis had lived to see days of prosperity he might even 
have married this girl, for she remembered his love of 
beauty, and just the thought of it made her curiously 
gentle in trying to win confidence and liking. But Miss 
Patterson, young and proud, had heard things concern- 
ing the quiet woman at her side, and was not friendly ; 
and Mary, who had borne so much that was hard, felt 
pained at this coldness from one who might, she thought, 
have been her brother’s wife. 

Mr. Wintle, after being terribly bored, had succumbed 
to the counter attractions of the hotel bar, but he con- 
sidered himself bound by interest and gallantry to see 
Miss Kirton to her carriage, if her modest turn-out could 
be so designated, for the brougham remained in its own 
particular house, nor ever stirred abroad. At the head 
of the staircase she and Dr. Lenton encountered each 
other. The cold wind came rushing toward them, and 
he turned up the collar of his handsomely furred coat. 
Of necessity they had often met, for although she in- 
vented many slight ailments to give Charles Wintle an 
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excuse for abill,—the servants of Monkswood strenuously 
opposed the innovation, nor could she insist,—they were 
allowed to save their souls in the way they preferred, 
and their bodies could not be under a different rule, so 
the doctor they wanted they had. 

“Miss Kirton, I’ve just hada call your way. Won't 
you come with me? It’s an impossible night for your 
pony carriage.” 

‘“T am case hardened,” she said, with a glance at his 
sealskin gloves ; “ lam really a very strong sort of person.” 

He bowed and drew a little back, but not much, giving 
Mr. Wintle his chance. ‘These women! They want 
a deal of management. The deuce only knows why I 
am putting myself out, such an atrocious night as this.” 
Then he laughed inwardly, wondering how he could 
get out of it. 

Charles Wintle, too, pulled up his coat collar to protect 
uncomfortably cold ears. Rather she than he, in an 
open conveyance on suchanight. What was the woman 
dreaming about, to keep a comfortable carriage and not 
use it. Outside it was snowing slightly, but amongst 
the many vehicles waiting, Miss Kirton’s was not. Now, 
the meek pony was below suspicion, and Jimmy, the 
coachman’s son, a most trustworthy youth. It was 
difficult to think they had come to grief,—yet where 
were they? Her escort, who felt the discomfort keenly, 
made good use of his sharp eyes to no purpose, and it 
was his medical rival who suggested there were also 
carriages waiting round the corner. The suggestion 
was made more particularly to the lady, for the two men 
had little or nothing to say to each other, yet Wintle 
felt obliged to make search, while anathematising “ that 
other fellow.” The moment he was gone, Dr. Lenton 
signalled to his coachman, who immediately drew up 
close to them. ‘Will you take shelter,” he said, ‘until 
Jimmy appears? You will be frozen, standing here!” 

“Qh, no! Itis not worth it.” 

“You might if you please. I am getting chilled to 
the bone.” 

Now, a bland peremptoriness is part and parcel of a 
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physician’s outfit—a necessity that cannot be dispensed 
with, and assuredly more by his will than hers, she 
found herself inside the brougham that she disliked for 
it’s cosy comfort. He promptly followed, and to her 
amazement they moved swiftly off. 

‘But this is all wrong !”’ 

‘No! it’s all right. The fact is, I came out half an 
hour ago, and found Jimmy almost frozen on to the 
reins. Now, he is anice lad, but he had pneumonia in 
the summer, and I am sure you would like him to grow 
up, so I sent him home at once. Shall I begin 
apologising ?””’ 

“No! It was very right—and kind. Thank you.” 

But she threw off a little impatiently the rug that was 
so warm and soft. Now, her companion was a very neat 
and orderly man, so he carefully rearranged it. 

“You don’t like being comfortable—why ?” 

The point blank question and the direct look took her 
a little aback. 

‘“T have thought of it sometimes—as a selfishness to 
those who have no comfort.” 

He leant back in silence, for her words, coupled with 
what she had revealed a while ago, gave him a good 
understanding of her. He considered the position with 
both sympathy and amusement. 

‘Of course, then, I ought to wear a threadbare coat 
ii—— ” He broke off, wondering at his own absurdity. 
‘Miss Kirton, you are making a great mistake. This 
sort of thing will not do.” 

‘“How do you mean?” she asked, wondering that he 
should take the trouble to be so exceedingly plain 
spoken, not that she minded being honest and direct of 
purpose herself. 

“Why, I mean—Jimmy, that suicidal open convey- 
ance, and hosts of other self-sacrificing indiscretions fcr 
no good reason. Was I not obliged to send Wintle off 
on a fool’s errand, which is a very unpleasant reflection 
for a person of my sensitive temperament? How do you 
think he feels about it?” 
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‘“‘T should imagine grateful, I expect he was only too 
glad to get home without loss of time.” 

Which was precisely the state of the case, for she was 
far too clear-sighted to make a hero out of the object of 
her kindness. She knew him to be only common clay, 
but that was no reason why he could not feel as forlorn 
and hopeless as a thing of finer worth. 

““What fools people are!” thought the doctor, as he 
saw how absolutely undazzled she was by the least 
admiration of the subject under consideration, and 
almost forgetting that without his previous knowledge he 
would probably have made the same mistake as 
others. 

“No! it won’t do. Why upon earth should you live 
at Monkswood and enjoy less comfort and social inter- 
course than even your servants do. Besides, there is 
your duty to your neighbour. How are the young 
people to meet, and marry and settle, if you and others 
in a like position never give them a chance of looking at 
each other ?” 

She had never heard anything but the most common- 
place remarks from him, but now his voice was more 
alert, his words more incisive, and against her will she 
saw some good sense in them as he paused to think 
why he had been so truth-telling and so little polite, for 
she was not even a patient. To be suavely peremptory was 
one thing, but to be almost abusive was quite another. 
Yet she took it very well indeed. 

“Do you seriously mean to say that I am supposed to 
be responsible for that sort of thing ?” 

In a painstaking, pre-occupied way she tried to ponder 
it out. 

“Of course Ido. If every country house was con- 
ducted with the austerity of Monkswood the younger 
generation would die of ennui, and trade would be at a 
standstill. It is better to spend generously than to 
give lavishly.” 

“That reminds me! Supposing you wished to bene- 
fit a certain class of poor people—not those who get 
soup and wine sent them—how would you set about it ?” 
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“T should be very careful about it, that my good 
nature might not be imposed upon.” 

His well-meant caution was lost upon her then, to be 
remembered later. 

“TI suppose,” she said, ‘that even Monkswood must 
conform more to what is expected of it. I am going to 
have a companion, and she will need more change 
than I do.” 

“T am glad to hear it. I should say that solitude and 
Monkswood combined would undermine the strongest 
nerves in less than a year.” 

But, on learning a few days later who the expected 
companion was, he shrugged his shoulders at such 
guileless, unsuspecting folly. 

The arrival of Miss Lois Wintle changed the aspect of 
affairs considerably, and the delicate, over-worked 
invalid of Mary’s imagination vanished like a laid ghost 
at the sight of so much robust reality. This governess 
was red-haired, bright-complexioned, with the very 
sauciest eyes that ever gazed unabashed from a good- 
looking head. Her loud, friendly voice rang unspar- 
ingly through the quiet house, and she had been there 
quite half an hour before Mary remembered to enquire 
about the recent illness. Miss Wintle herself seemed 
only to recollect it after a moment’s puzzled thought. 

‘Oh yes, of course, Charlie told you I had been ill, 
but I am getting all right again now. It’s awfully good 
of you, though, to have me.” 

“You are not a bit like your brother !”’ 

The visitor burst into a ringing laugh, as she touched 
up her rich hair in front of the looking glass. 

“ Not a bit, am I? I flatter myself I am better looking.” 

So she was, and for all her loudness, audacity and 
freakish moods, Mary liked her better in a week, than 
the brother in many months. She was like a bright 
gold f.sh in a big tank, and wherever she darted there 
was aripple and sparkle of light. She told amazing 
stories with a charming recklessness and a racy humour 
that saved them from utter vulgarity ; but Mary often 
wondered what she had taught the children in her 
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recent situation, and never made the mistake of thinking 
that this girl could ever have been Lewis's wife. 

It was not long before the mistress of Monkswood 
found herself almost compelled to a different way of life, 
for Lois was by no means the sort of light to be hidden 
under.a bushel, and the retired leisure of the fat horses 
was considerably encroached upon. 

Lois Wintle was not an atom more scrupulous than 
Charles about receiving benefits, but at least she did 
repay them with a genuine sort of regard. She certainly 
liked Mary, but had a hidden contempt for the motives 
of her kindness. Charles had imparted his own version 
of them. She would listen with ‘sardonic amusement to 
Mary’s innocent plans that the brother and sister might 
often meet. “If she only knew him as I do!” she 
thought, impatiently ; ‘“‘ but what fools women are—what 
a fool I was myself!” 

Charles Wintle came and went, for he was free of the 
house, but Mary noticed that he never seemed quite 
easy in the presence of Lois. He appeared always half 
afraid of what she would do or say next, and not with- 
out reason, for she invariably treated him to her maddest, 
most irresponsible moods. Her malicious eyes would 
sparkle defiance into his warning ones, and she would 
make him skirt dangerous topics until he was dizzy with 
the fear of tumbling in. It was not all grist that came 
to his mill in those palmy days, and the two had stormy 
scenes when they met alone. 

Miss Lois had not been there many weeks before 
. sundry young men began to drop into afternoon tea, for 
she- was that sort of person. If she had been 
remotely perched upon the spire of a church, the sunny 
glint of her red head would instantly have allured some 
youths to share that eminence with her. 

It became quite an amusement to Mary to watch the 
ways of her and the various victims, for she was capri- 
cious, and by no means tender to them. Oddly enough 
she seemed most attracted by the one apparently least 
affected by her undoubted fascinations, and the favoured 
man was Dr. Lenton, for he too came, though less 
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frequently than the others. She chose to flirt with him 
just because it annoyed Charles Wintle so much, for 
her love of mischief permitted no restraints. To. make 
other people mad was a delight ; and if ever a woman 
coquetted with danger, it was Lois. 

One day, when both men happened to be there—a 
rare occurrence—as Wintle had his own reasons for 
avoiding the other—a certain dance was spoken of, and 
Lois volunteered to give a practical example then and 
there. 

‘“What nonsense!” said her brother sharply.‘ Ama- 
teurs should never attempt these things—they spoil 
them.” 

It was like striking an excited horse with a whip. 
She made him a mocking curtsy, and immediately began 
to dance, and the poetry of motion was in her. She did 
not spoil the dance in the least. 

“Thank you,” said Dr. Lenton, with gratifying em- 
phasis. ‘I saw it done in—Plymouth, not a bit better 
than you have done it now.” 

Through her clear skin there flushed a sudden fire, 
but her eyes were as steady as his. 

“Thank you for the compliment. What do you 
say now, Charlie ?” 

Tf only he could have spoken out, and cursed her 

vanity and imprudence. 

“T like that doctor man,’ said Lois that same even- 
ing, when she and Mary were alone. “I don’t think 
he'd ever play it low down on a woman, do you?” 

Her usually careless eyes were a little anxious, “ea ‘ 
Mary thought she had been crying. . 

“Of course not; the man is a gentleman, , What is 
worrying vou ?” 

“T hate to tell you; but Charlie has been betting 
again, and of course losing. Unless some one helps 
him, he will be ruined.” 

” My dear Lois, does your brother bet ?” 

“Didn’t you know it?” she cried, taken back. “I 
thought everybody knew that.” 

She spoke very bitterly, and with a touch of sullenness. 
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“T will help him out this time, Lois, but not again, for 
there are others who don’t bet.” 

For the first time in their acquaintance Lois burst 
into tears, sudden and stormy, like every emotion of hers. 

‘‘'You’re a good sort, Miss Kirton, and I feel a brute.” 

But in another moment she was laughing and doing 
her dance over again. 

The next day Charles Wintle appeared, rather shame- 
faced, and wearing his worst coat. Without reproaches 
or question she gave him what Lois had asked for, merely 
saying, ‘‘ Mr. Wintle, some amusements are only for the 
very rich. You won’t tempt Providence any more, will 
you ?” 

“On my honour, no!” he answered, with enough 
earnestness to pass muster; but he was wise enough to 
promise by something non-existent, save in his imagina- 
tion. 

“Why doesn’t Mr. Wintle marry ?” asked Mary, one 
day. Lois looked at her with a curious smile. 

“ He can’t afford it, I believe.” 

“But there are ways and means, and a good wife is 
often an economy rather than an extravagance.” 

“Tl tell him what you say,” answered Lois, with a 
demure droop of those wicked eyes. “I am sure he 
ought to economise in every possible way.” 

So the two schemers enjoyed a good time that summer. 
They might have been enjoying it to this day, but for 
a momentary want of caution that cost them dear. It 
happened that one evening faithful Emily Vallance 
slipped on the polished stairs, and broke her ankle. 
The injury was sufficiently serious to make her anxious 
to have it immediately attended to; but Mary could not 
induce her to accept the services of Dr. Wintle, who 
was as usual dining there, for he found the arrangement 
made a comfortable difference in his butcher’s bill. 
Mary never admitted to herself how terribly his constant 
presence bored her ; but she was often thankful to leave 
him, with some excuse of business, to Lois, and thus it 
fell out that the two in the drawing room were not even 
aware that an accident had happened. 
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No. Emily would not let Dr. Wintle have the 
handling of her, and begged and prayed Mary not to 
insist upon it. With her more accurate knowledge of 
the servants’ hall, she hated him, and dared plainly to 
say so, in her pain and discomfort. So Dr. Lenton was 
sent for, and discovered close at hand. 


‘This is rather bad,” he said to Mary, after a careful 
examination; “I shall be obliged to drive home and get 
‘a proper splint.” 

“But I have some by me. They might possibly do.” 

‘T doubt it. I may as well see them, though.” 

He was extremely business-like, and the rather lazy 
manner of the man had vanished completely. 

“What's been the matter with you?’ he asked, as 
they went downstairs. She had not seen him so much 
as glance at her. 

“The prevailing complaint—influenza. It is a peculiar 
sort of ailment, for I feel worse to-day than I did when 
I was supposed to be really bad.” 

She made the remark just for something to say, and 
without the least intention of arousing professional 
interest. The colour in her face made her look years 
younger, but it was markedly thin. 

“You have been going out too soon. Unless you 
take care you may be seriously ill.” 

“That will never do, with poor Vallance to nurse. 
Here are the splints.” And she opened the door of a 
quaint three-cornered cupboard, which was cunningly 
wedged into the outer wall of the large, irregular drawing 
room. Without speaking he examined the splints one 
by one, while she stood looking on quietly, until the 
sudden sound of a voice made her start; for only the 
thinnest of lath and plaster lay between them and the 
room. The voice belonged to Charles Wintle, and was 
full of impatient expostulation. 

‘‘My dear Lois, don’t you think a man knows when a 
woman is ready to make an utter fool of- herself over 
him! I tell you that but for you I could easily be 
master here, and live in clover all my days.” 
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‘TI don’t believe it,” cried the clear high voice of Lois. 
‘‘ For some reason she’s been an angel to us—I almost 
believe in those things now—but it is not for love of you, 
take my word for it.” 

Wintle laughed, and all the latent vulgarity of his 
nature ran riot in it. 


“At any rate, it is a widely known fact in the neigh- 
bourhood. Go where I will, I am joked about my 
conquest. It makes me sometimes a little savage to be 
chaffed about a woman who is I dare say old enough to 
be my mother.” 

There was just seven years’ difference between them; 
but then Mr. Wintle’s valuation of himself was so 
erroneous that the mistake was almost natural. Mary 
had no chance to hear more, for her companion drew 
her out, and shut the door with a bang that should have 
considerably startled the confidential talkers, but he had 
charity enough not to look at her. He guessed that to 
a proud, shy, reticent woman the blow would be a 
severe one. 

“This splint will do nicely. Come and help me put 
it on.” 

It was really the most tactful thing to say, and the 
necessity of paying minute attention steadied her better 
than any other means would have done. 

After all, only pride was hurt, and the absurd folly was 
his, not hers. Yet, did people really talk and think about 
her so?’ The idea wasintolerable. She felt half inclined 
to ask this man, whom she felt to be honest, if it were 
really so, but the effort was beyond her. Even the 
simple courtesies of ordinary leavetaking were difficult, 
and the gentle, slightly hesitating manner was accen- 
tuated with a painful embarrassment. 

‘“T beg you to take more care, Miss Kirton. You look 
very ill to-night !”’ 

“Take care? I! Oh, yes; I always do.” 

“IT beg pardon, sir,” said the coachman, hardly 
believing his dutiful ears, as they drove away. “I beg 
pardon.” 
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‘‘T swore,” said his master, irately. ‘Attend only to 

your horses.” 
’ Full of a restless discomfort, with which illness had 
something to do, Mary decided that she would go down 
the drive, and see that the gates were closed. It was 
not in the least necessary, as they stood open more than 
half their time. Moreover, it was raining, but just then 
movement was the only thing possible, and the drawing 
room out of the question. Could people really talk and 
think of her so? And how unpleasantly that laugh rang 
still in her ears. 

The next day Miss Kirton was reported as being 
seriously ill, and in two more Mr. Wintle gave up 
hope of her. It was Lois who had called him in, and 
it was Lois who tended the patient with much want of 
nursing ability, yet with real tenderness, and the one 
more than condoned the other. The blow to Mr. Wintle 
financially was a most serious one. There lay his bene- 
factress, getting steadily worse instead of better. He 
felt absolutely certain that she could not recover, but 
then his knowledge of his profession was less profound 
than he imagined. Moreover, he was shrewd enough to 
see that by some means he had lost his hold over her, 
which after all had only been her pity of him. Some- 
thing had completely snapped the usual friendly con- 
fidence between doctor and patient, and she merely 
tolerated him, just to please Lois. He could not account 
for this, but so it was. 

Now, pneumonia is a quick thing to die of, and seeing 
the state of his patient, he lost no time in recommending 
a settlement of worldly affairs, which really meant a will . 
much in his favour. She thanked him for his warning, 
and intimated her fixed intention of making no will at 
all. ‘“ Haphazardly as it came, so it shall go,” she told 
him, and this had been her intention from the first, and 
was no sick whim. 

‘She can’t possibly live,” he said, disconsolately, to 
Lois ; ‘‘ but she’s d—d obstinate and clear-headed.” 

And Lois wept honest tears, with scarcely a sordid 
thought. “ Be quiet, Lois !” he cried, irritably ; “ what’s 
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the use of crying when there is work tobe done? Unless 
you can make that woman remember us, we are 
ruined.” 

“What! Have you been gambling again? Charles, 
you are not worth raising a finger for. If I had only 
died the day I married you!” 

In her passionate Irish way, she brushed him out of 
her path with a scorn there was no mistaking, and left 
him to find his way out. At his second visit that day, 
Miss Kirton asked him not to put any more opium in 
her medicine. 

“It does me no good,” she said, wearily, ‘and the 
room is full of faces.” 

Now, he knew nothing of her past, for she had never 
mentioned it to him, so he only laughed indulgently : 

‘You are fanciful ; there is no opium in what I am 
giving you.” 

And she knew that he lied to her. 

“Give me no more ; it is a drug I hate.” 

But he stayed that night, and administered more 
opium—as much as he dared, and even her eyelids 
were lined with myriads of faces in endless procession. 
To do him justice, he would not have tried to tamper 
with her unless he had felt certain of her hopeless con- 
dition. He only wanted to make her more tractable, 
and less clear-headed, but so far the effort had failed ; 
only she couldn’t remember in the morning that he had 
tried, when Lois was out of the room, to get her signa- 
ture to certain things for his benefit. 

Before leaving ‘o do his round—what there was of it 
—he poured out her medicine, but she shook her head, 
and plainly refused it. 

‘“‘] will take no more ; it does me no good.” 

He felt suddenly foiled—desperate. ‘You must! I 
insist upon it.” 

She looked up with heavy, dazed eyes, and grew 
suddenly afraid of him, lying utterly helpless as she 
was. To her stupefied brain his face looked ugly, 
terrible, and she saw he meant to force her into taking 
it. Her brow grew damp with actual bodily fear as 
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he put the glass to her lips with a steady pressure that 
made resistance out of the question. 

“ Lois ! Oh, Lois!” 

It needed a quick ear and a kind heart to hear the 
faint, terrified appeal, but she was upon him like an 
angry tiger, and by her impulse the contents of the 
medicine glass were spilt recklessly upon the white 
counterpane. 

‘She doesn’t want it, and she shan’t have it !”’ cried 
Lois, her eyes on fire with indignation. ‘“ For goodness 
sake—go !” 

And he went, too angry and too taken aback to say 
one word. 

“Phew ! No wonder she didn’t want to touch the 
nasty stuff; why, the room’s full of it, and I've spoilt 
the nice quilt, too.” 

But Lois spoke only to herself, for, with the sudden 
relief of Wintle’s going, Mary had dropped asleep. 

On waking, it did not surprise her much to find Dr. 
Lenton by her bedside, for it takes a certain amount of 
energy to be astonished about things, and Mary had got 
beyond that ; yet she was distinctly glad to see him, 
and said so as well as she possibly could. 

‘How is poor Vallance? I am glad you are taking 
care of her. Don’t tell her about me until she is much 
better.” 

This was a long speech. It took her minutes, and 
was wonderfully characteristic, too, for, as a person has 
lived, so they die. He listened with every sense keenly 
on the alert. Never, perhaps, had his professional 
acumen stood him in such good stead ; yet there were 
reasons why he might have hesitated and made mis- 
takes, for the fears and hopes of a personal interest are 
apt to lead astray. He had himself under good control, 
yet she knew in a moment that he cared more if she 
lived or died than even faithful Emily Vallance. 

In silence through the clearness of a great reality the 
two honest and upright souls recognised each other, and 
she began to be a little sorry that the meeting and the 
parting should be so near together. 
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“Do me a kindness,—there seems to be no air in this 
room that I can breathe. Open every window, and let 
the fresh air in.” 

There were three windows in the room, and he opened 
them wide, every one. He set the blinds so that the 
sun came everywhere, save just on her face, and summer 
itself crept into the room. Then he made a minute 
examination of her exact state, noticing the contracted 
pupils of her eyes and the smell of opium, for even a 
few drops spilt will make their presence known. He 
asked Lois many questions, and felt assured that she 
most anxiously desired the patient’s recovery—indeed, it 
was by her agency that he was given the opportunity of 
seeing Mary. 

The examination over, he spoke as one who weighs 
his words. 

‘Miss Kirton, you are, I see, prepared for the worst, so 
I need not hesitate to tell you that you are very seriously 
ill,—still there is a chance of your recovery. Will you 
try and take hold of that chance, and not let it slip ?” 

Knowing the untold value of hope in just turning the 
balance between life and death, he did his utmost to 
instil it, and to a certain extent succeeded. Either from 
that or from the greater freshness of the room, her voice 
was stronger in answering. 

“Yes, if you and Lois will help me.” 

It was some time after that in his close watching, he 
saw fear spring into her eyes ; there was no mistaking 
it, and the cause of the unquiet change was Charles 
Wintle standing amazed in the doorway. 

“Only you and Lois,” she repeated, apprehensively. 
‘“No one else! He frightens me to death !” 

With a reassuring word and touch he quieted her, and 
then drew Charles Wintle outside the room, and closed 
the door. 

“Mr. Wintle, at Miss Kirton’s own request, her case 
has changed hands, but before you go let me ask why 
you administered dangerous sedatives when purely 
stimulative treatment was imperatively demanded ?” 

An awkward question to answer. They both felt that. 
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“T am not accustomed to having my treatment dis- 
puted. Miss Kirton’s state entirely authorised a judicious 
use of narcotics.” 

His attempt at severest rectitude required some effort, 
and hardly came natural. 

“How much opium have you been giving her?” 

‘‘ Minimum doses merely, at long intervals.” 

“Naturally ; large doses would have been—murder !” 
he saw the other man turn white at that. ‘ Mr. Wintle, 
vou have heard unpleasant truths from me on various 
occasions. I now tell you plainly that in treating Miss 
Kirton you either knew or did not know what you were 
doing. In the one case you are no credit to any respect- 
able calling—in the other you are—a fool. If she dies 
to-night I shall hold you responsible for accelerating her 
death, and if she lives until to-morrow morning there is 
a possibility of her recovery.” With these stinging 
words he went back to, his charge, leaving Wintle to go 
dizzily downstairs, and ask for brandy. 


It was not quite the same Mary Kirton who came back 
to life again, for she had learned a greater tolerance, a 
more abiding patience with things incomprehensible. It 
is almost impossible to be nearly in touch with eternity 
without thinking wider thoughts, without seeing wonder- 
ful sights, and against that illimitable background things 
take their proper shape and are not so misleading. She 
had healthier thoughts of the past, more hope in the 
future, and her resignation was no longer touched with 
hardness and unbelief. 


It was pleasant, too, to leave her room, and look once 
more into the ways of her household,—pleasant to 
receive kindly meant visits, and to forget old misunder- 
standings. 

Mr. Wintle had shaken the ungrateful dust of River- 
ford from off his feet, and indignantly disappeared, 
leaving only creditors to mourn his loss Lois, of the 
easy conscience and warm heart, after a mingled storm 
of contrition, tears, and laughter, had gone back to her 
dancing, taking affection and forgiveness with her. 

42" 
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‘““He was ashamed of my being a third rate actress, 
and thought I could get more out of you by being 
merely a ‘sister.’ It seemed only a lark at first, until I 
saw what a real good sort you were. Then I hated it!” 

‘But about—your husband,” gently suggested Mary, 
feeling she was touching a wound; “if you will leave 
me, ought you not to go to him ?” 

Lois laughed bitterly. “Not I. One of us must 
work. I shall have a husband to support in a few years. 
He is a man who will always sink—never rise. When 
he reaches the bottom I shall be called to the rescue.” 

So Mary was once more left with her servants and her 
dog. She missed the glint of the bright head, and tried 
to pick out from the many coloured sunsetting a tint 
that matched it. Having done this satisfactorily, she 
viewed the picture as a whole, nor even moved her eyes 
from it as Henry Lenton came in. Now, a want of 
formality argues intimacy, and he was quite content to 
watch her as she watched the sunset, for a woman's face 
with only sweet peace upon it is a beautiful thing to 
look at, be it young or old. He knew, too, that she 
was enjoying that zest of life which only comes to those 
who have been within an ace of losing it. 

“T never valued such things enough,” she said, “ and 
it is through you that I am able to enjoy them now.” 

“Under God,” he replied; and it was not a mere 
figure of speech. After a pause he spoke again. 

‘Gratitude is sometimes evanescent. I think I must 
put in my claim while you still feel it.” 

She turned then with her eyes all dazed by the great 
light, and put her hand trustfully into his. 

“Tell me how I am to begin paying back a little of 
your great kindness to me.” 

He told her exactly. 

This was some years ago, and they are still balancing 
the debt, without knowing which is really the creditor. 
Not that it matters when there is only one banking 
account to draw upon. 

ELLEN A. SMITH. 











Puy Cattleman af Bv0vfvaal Homestead. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*?T was when fresh May her early blossoms yields.” 


THEY were two young colonials, and they were quality. 
They were going to do Europe. The brother had in 
his trunk a bundle of letters of introduction to South 
African millionaires, all living in or within half-a-mile 
of Park Lane. The sister had not many gowns in her 
trunk, but a bundle of bank notes wherewith new gowns 
and new trunks were to be purchased in Paris for the 
conquest of London in May and June. Rollo and 
Gladys left their parents in Johannesburg, both dear, 
good souls, and fondly attached to their children, but 
unpresentable, and eagerly awaiting news from England 
of their son and daughter’s social successes and im- 
pressions of that old country that William and Ann 
Robinson had left five-and-twenty years ago, unable to 
earn a living in it. 

Gladys Robinson had spent six months in a young 
ladies’ finishing seminary at Cape Town, with the in- 
tention of acquiring a little more polish and sophistica- 
tion than was procurable twenty miles to the northward 
of Johannesburg, and hoping to give her hands a chance of 
softening and whitening after the years of baking and 
housework they had executed ever since she was old 
enough to help her mother bake her two weekly batches 
of bread, or toss up a pudding upon the sudden and 
unexpected arrival of a party of miners, prospectors or 
speculators, enjoying sharp, set appetites, and prepared 
for dinner. 
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For six weeks at least before starting, every Cape 
journal, magazine, and conversation had borne but one 
burden, the ladies of Paris bicycling in the Bois in 
garments which lent themselves to every variety of 
witticism, sarcasm, ‘and wonder. To think of women 
bicycling at all! and if they must do so, dressed 
like that! Rollo Robinson owned one of the new 
pneumatic-tyred machines. One evening Gladys stole 
out in the scented dusk, and tried to find out if it was 
such a difficult thing to ride a bicycle. She discovered 
that her dress was a drawback on a man’s bicycle; 
but she imagined it would be very different on one of 
the new ladies’-machines. The day Giadys and Rollo 
embarked upon the fast going ocean steamer that was 
to introduce them to the ancient. civilization of the 
North, a huge crate, too large for an ordinary cab, 
passed them in the Docks on their way to the steam- 
boat. Gladys. always eager for information, wondered 
what could be contained in this unsightly semi-circular 
and gargantuan crate. It was a new lady’s bicycle 
which had just arrived for the Governor’s wife. 
Gladys’ mind was finally made up. 

“Rollo, dear, cable to your agent in London to have a 
machine waiting for me at the Docks at Southampton. 
I absolutely mean to ride a bicycle the moment I arrive 
in Britain.” 

Rollo was_an obedient brother, and besides did not 
desire to be worried daily during a seventeen days’ 
passage. He sent the cable, and resolved that if it was 
a matter of dressing like the Parisian ladies his sister 
might make her mind easy—she should zever mount a 
bicycle. 

Wind and weather favoured the Robinsons, and 
before the azaleas in the Bois de Boulogne had ceased 
to bloom they found themselves established at the 
largest and most expensive of Lutetia’s new monster 
hotels. Rollo, introduced as a distinguished foreigner 
at the Epatant, devoted several days exclusively 
to the study of the dernier cri in cravats, waistcoats, 
and collars, as worn by its members, and found 
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in its gilded halls ample opportunity for the 
study of modern methods of gambling, betting, and 
slaying the fugitive Time. Gladys found the short 
spring days fly in a morning bicycle lesson in the Bois, 
and earnest and solemn consultations in _ seriously 
furnished first floors of the Rue Royale and adjoining 
streets. Here, in the midst of a distinguée clientéle, 
and adopting a manner which partook of both the 
sternly professional and the insidiously persuasive, a 
Madame C. had acquired and maintained the reputation 
of being the only woman in Paris, and par conséquence 
the world, able to build a toque. Her neighbour, 
Madame B. purveyed hats and bonnets ; but Princesses, 
enlightened Americans, and well run African millionaires 
could only wear toques by Madame C. This lady and 
her neighbour, the gentleman artist who designed cloth 
dresses and mantles, were visited, and the time neces- 
sary for the selection of garden party dresses, ball, 
dinner, Henley dresses, race dresses, Hurlingham and 
the country house dresses, which would no doubt be 
required for the autumn, swallowed up every available 
moment, and Gladys decided to leave the Louvre, 
Notre Dame, the Invalides, and all other of the well- 
known sights in Paris, to some later date or her return 
journey. 

On a sunny morning in early May Rollo and Gladys 
landed in Southampton. People whose homes are 
separted from London by a seventeen days’ sea voyage 
can contemplate without shuddering the horrors of a 
six hours’ passage from the Norman coast, and Gladys 
felt when she landed in Southampton that. nothing but 
breakfast and arefreshing bath in the Georgian Dolphin 
was necessary before beginning that adventurous voyage 
from the South of England tothe North, which she had 
made her brother promise to undertake, and which 
would be her last fling of liberty before placing herself 
under the sheltering and restraining wing of that 
Dowager in Great Cumberland Place, who was to 
undertake the launching of this pretty craft in the 
shifty waters of London society. 
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The sight of several Bradshaws and time tables 
reclining in roan bindings upon the Chippendale side- 
board in the sitting room in which breakfast was 
served rather seemed to present treacherous ideas to 
Rollo’s slippery masculine mind. 

“Suppose we catch the boat train, and go on to York 
by rail, and just bicycle about when we get there ?” 

“ Rollo! You dishonourable wretch, to suggest such 
a thing. After you solemnly promised me you would 
bicycle from here to York, and stop at all the cathedrals 
on the way.” 

“All the cathedrals! My dear child, you'll be done 
up the first day. It is only out of consideration for 

our health —” 

“Rollo, if you say another word, I'll throw—” 
Gladys seizes a freshly filled mustard pot, but checking 
herself with the idea that she is going to be presented at 
Court at the first June Drawing Room, and places it back 
in the cruet—“I’ll never—I won't call on General and 
Mrs. Childerstone, or take you to call either.” 

A dusky red steals over the sunburnt swarthiness of 
the colonial. 

“Shut up, Gladys—ever the best of friends, you know. 
Of course, I'll go with you, but whenever you get tired, 
and want to go the rest of the way by rail, let me know, 
and I'll find the way to the nearest railway station.” 
Rollo flourishes a bicycling map. “I’ve ordered my 
agent to mark all the railway stations. Fortunately, I 
find the railway stations well in touch with the 
cathedrals.”’ 

‘Not another word, Rollo. If you get tired and done 
up, I shall finish up the tour by myself. Come at once 
and strap on our mackintoshes. I’m told mackintoshes 
are bicycle wear in Britain all through the year.” 

Three waiters and a half represented by a buttons 
who brought customers’ A B C’s, overcoats, and tea ; and 
the head waiter his sporting journals : two stablemen, and 
a pretty and excited housemaid, pretending to shake a 
duster out of the serious looking portal of the tall 
Dolphin, all hovered round the entrance, eager to 
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watch the start of the two bicycles, one of them the 
first lady’s machine to start from its respectable and 
hallowed precincts. 

Of course, being beginners, both brother and sister 
carried cyclometers, and stopped very frequently to con- 
sult their maps, and while consulting them, quarrelled 
very copiously about short cuts. 

Before noon, a long descent, chalky and bare, to the 
left ; wooded and rose scented, and shaded on the right, 
followed by a rapid descent through the outskirts of the 
town, brought the medizval treasures of Winchester to 
their delighted view. To eyes reared in Johannesburg, 
and accustomed to the corrugated iron of the old build- 
ings, and to the freestone pomposity of the new, the 
college buildings and chapel, approached through so 
delicious a maze of narrow medizval streets and arch- 
ways, were a wonder and a glory; and at last brother 
and sister began to realize the charm of the mother 
country so often vaunted by father and mother, and so 
sceptically treated by the independent-minded children 
of the colonies. 

After gazing in the Cathedral at the bronze figures 
of English Kings, who were also Kings ot France, and 
bore the fleur de lys in their crowns; a reverential pause 
before the tomb of Jane Austen, and a walk through the 
narrow lime avenue of the Close, lunch was necessary, 
and even lunch as served at the George seemed to par- 
take of something of the ancient charm of the Cathedral. 
The dragonned punch bowl in the deep wainscoted 
window, the solid silver on the sideboard, the sombre 
and subdued Turkey carpets, all spoke of a bygone age. 
Gladys became almost poetical ; Rollo opined that the 
cold shoulder of lamb, served with much parsley and 
great ceremony, was of the same date as the Cathedral. 
Gladys had not time to upbraid him with being a 
gourmet before he had detected another red roan-clad 
Bradshaw. 

‘‘Now, Gladys, I am sure you are done up. There is 
a station at Winchester, I know, and trains stop there, 
and, perhaps——” 
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“Tf you say another word about trains, I shall sneak 
out by myself, and work my way alone to York.” 

“We should meet at some junction, no doubt. You 
will be dog-tired to-morrow.” 

“Shall 1? Waiter, take out our bicycles on to the 
pavement ; we shall start at once.” 

The sloping rays of the afternoon sun cast a golden 
light on park-land, wood, and fertile valley, and the 
smooth, gravelied high-road unrolled itself to the 
colonial travellers through over-arching trees, clothed 
with the delicate and transparently thin foliage of the 
early summer. Flowery strips, golden and silver, studded 
with a multitude of bull daisies, burnished kingcups, 
and flaming dandelions, bordered the road on either 
side, and the golden afternoon speeds in a succession of 
sylvan views. The first dusk of even brings the out- 
skirts of unromantic Basingstoke, and Gladys cannot but 
feel the Victoria Hotel at Basingstoke an extremely 
unromantic and prosaic close to a day which has seemed 
to her spent in the enchanted land of Spenser’s Faerie 
Queen, portions of which she had read in the young 
ladies’ school at Cape Town. 

But rest is sweet, even after a bicycle journey through 
fairyland ; and a bicyclist’s fatigue and appetite cast their 
spell over the rep-covered armchairs of the Victoria, and 
made them seem luxurious, and similar magic acting on 
the inevitable fried sole, lamb cutlet, and gooseberry 
tart, lends almost a flavour of novelty to the menu. 
Dinner, coffee, and two or three cigarettes despatched, 
Rollo observed his sister convulsed by those upheaving 
yawns which usually succeed a day spent in the 
open air. 

‘““ Ah—dog tired, I see! All right; there is a station 
at Basingstoke. Excellent train service, too, I am told. 
You go to bed soon, and work up strength to wheel your 
bicycle to the station to-morrow. I hear there’s a good 
billiard table at the back of this hotel, so I shall go over 
and see if I can find anyone to have a knock about 
with. Good night!” 

Brother and sister parted in the effusive manner 
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which is cultivated in the majority of English families, 
and which has been preserved by our cousins in the 
colonies, and which seems to be regarded by most 
foreigners with a wonder not unmixed with horror. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘*Alas !"’ quoth Absolon, ‘‘and well away ! 
That true love ever was so ill beset ! ”’ 


Upon the apparently tenantless first floor of the hotel, 
a large, in fact, an immense bedroom, mahogany fur- 
nished, upholstered in dismal crimson, and very 
draughty, has been prepared for Gladys. A very smail 
fire, composed mainly of smoke, coyly hides itself in 
the iron depths of a large, draughty grate, which, with 
the marble chill of its jambs and mantelpieces, seems 
to defy the occasional occupant of the apartment to 
associate it with warmth. In front of this phantasm of 
a fire Gladys orders a writing table and writing materials 
to be placed, and ensconced in the depth of a rather 
wooden-hearted armchair, first cousin it appears to 
that one of the sitting room below, she draws from her 
coat pocket a bundle of letters, which have been handed 
to her that morning in Southampton, and which she had 
merely glanced at in her brother’s presence at the 
Dolphin. She was glad of this opportunity to study 
them alone and at leisure, and glancing at the pile of 
stationery in front of her, feels capable of despatching 
a mail worthy of the heavy colonial postage, and of 
being read and discussed several thousand miles away. 

The first letter Gladys opens is a bulky one from her 
mother, containing a thin enclosure. This latter she 
lays aside, after puckering her pretty forehead into a 
form of displeasure with herself for being guilty of 
the weakness of kissing the superscription several times 
with a fervour she feels ashamed of. The maternal 
letter, after the natural list of entreaties that Gladys will 
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take care of herself, will never catch cold, will never 
tire herself, will beware of the danger of feeling warm, 
and of the still more awful peril of feeling cold, will 
take the greatest care of her brother, remembering how 
sensitive he is, and that sisters should always give way 
to brothers—proceeds to tell her that “all is well at the 
Zootvaal Homestead. Your father is very well, and says 
he has decided to allow you and your brother to draw a 
double allowance for the London season, as everyone 
in Johannesburg says that people are so extravagant in 
good society, and both your father and I wish that you 
may enter the very best. Be sure and see that Macqueen 
sends Lady Sopley her cheque each month in advance. 
I hear that many dowagers now-a-days are quite hard 
up for ready money, and hardly know what to do during 
the season. Be sure you are guided by Lady Sopley as 
to who to know and who not to know, and remember, 
my darling Gladys, that although neither father nor I 
would wish to constrain you, it would be the darling 
wish of our hearts to see our daughter queening it 
among British Peeresses, and wearing a coronet of the 
brightest diamonds, so that your father might see the 
sparkle, and say to himself, ‘There, I dug in the hard 
ground for those jewels; they were won by the sweat 
of my brow.’ But, as I said, we would never wish to 
force you. 

‘Father says the badness of trade has touched bottom, 
and things seem almost fit to boom. Otherwise, there 
is no change since you left—except, by-the-bye, one very 
slight one. Fitzroy has left us quite suddenly. The 
very day father got your letter to say Rollo had taken 
your passages from the Cape, Fitzroy came suddenly 
into the verandah, and told me he was going to leave. 
He promised to find a man in Johannesburg to take his 
place, which he has done, and he asked me if I could 
allow him to write you a few words to say good-bye, and 
if I could send his note when I do. I can’t help think- 
ing it strange his going so suddenly, and father says he 
left without asking for the quarter’s money owing to 
him. He was a very nice young fellow, I admit—gentle- 
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manly and all that, but of course no prospects, as you 
know, out here, and he has often told your brother he 
was quite cleaned out in England; so of course, if you 
should ever meet him in England, you will know better 
than to take any notice of him. This I know I need not 
make you promise, for you would be far too sensible to 
disgrace Lady Sopley by appearing to have any 
acquaintance with a cattleman. Perhaps, after all, it 
would make father and me more comfortable if you 
would promise us not to notice Fitzroy if you should 
knock up against him anywhere in England. 
“Your loving mother. 

‘“P.S.—Remember all I have said about the danger of 

damp feet. 
“P.P.S.—Remember if you should see Fitzroy not to 

know him.” 

The enclosure is a much shorter letter—only a few 
sentences, in a firm, small handwriting. 

‘“My dearest Gladys, 

“So you are starting for England, and without letting 
me know by word or message, and, as your mother says, 
‘no doubt you will make a grand match.’ You deserved 
to do so, I know, but what will you think of my pre- 
sumption if I ask you to give up such a notion, and to 
marry me. I am penniless, and you will be wealthy. 
Everyone will say you are foolish, and I a schemer, but 
could you face the illnatured remarks of everyone for 
the sake of a man who loves you as a Johannesburgher 
loves a paying reef. This letter will reach you before 
you have tasted of the intoxicating cup London society 
offers to the daughters of millionaires. Will you deign to 
answer it at once?—one word to me, c/o Macqueen’s, 
Cornhill. Remember, darling, no matter whom you 
marry, or how many hapless men lose their hearts this 
season to your golden curls and sweetest face, none will 
ever love you with half the despairing fondness, or the 
absolutely blind devotion, of 

“Your father’s Cattleman, 


“JACK FITZROY.” 
A difficult letter to answer ! 
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At the Cape the day before Gladys left all the girls 
carried her round the playground on their shoulders, 
and gave her three hearty cheers as a send-off. She 
could hear their outspoken good wishes ringing in her 
ears now: ‘ Mind you marry an earl, andthen bring me 
out next season and present me yourself.” ‘“ Never 
mind a title, marry a millionaire, and have your own 
steamboat, and come out here on your own steamer.” 
‘“‘ No, don’t bother about that, marry some one who owns 
a palace at Rome, and ask me to come and stay with 
you.” All had spoken of her marriage as a certainty ; 
and, as something they expected of her as due to her 
circumstances and position, all spoke as though she 
must marry for promotion. Why had she allowed them 
to talk such nonsense to her, and why—oh, most foolish 
of all!—why had she permitted herself to talk to them in 
the same strain? And her mother—her hardworking, 
good-natured and semi-educated mother—why had she 
lived and longed and looked forward to one event so 
eagerly—the great match that Gladys was to make? 
Gladys could remember when she was entering her 
teens what pride her mother had taken in every inch 
she grew, every additional golden “ curl sunning out on 
her little head,’ seeming in the mother’s eyes to be 
approaching her one step nearer to that great event, the 
great match that was to ally African gold with English 
nobility. Could she dash all these hopes to the ground 
with one act? Could the first use she made of her 
liberty be to destroy every expectation of those two 
foolishly indulgent parents? Gladys, too, felt a little 
compassion for herself. She felt so thoroughly able to 
bear a coronet, to occupy the position of a peeress, and to 
preserve the dignity of a great and ancient family—it did 
seem hard that she should feel so fond of a man whom 
everybody would think her mad to marry. 

Several letters were begun, addressed to J. Fitzroy, 
Esq.,c/o Macqueen. In one letter Gladys admitted that 
she liked Mr. Fitzroy very much, but pleaded for a little 
time before deciding—time to see a little of England 
and of London society. Another letter informed Mr. 
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Fitzroy that, feeling sure neither her father nor her 
mother would ever permit her to marry him, she felt 
that they had better give up such an idea as impossible, 
and remain ever true and loyal friends, &c. 

Both of these compositions found their way on to the 
coals, and slowly smouldered in the chilly grate. Finally 
a much shorter note was written, sealed, and stamped. 

“My dear Jack,—If you really think we should be 
happy together let us risk it. I will say ‘No’ to all 
those admirers you write about, and ‘Yes’ only to you.— 
Ever yours, GLADYS.” 

Gladys rang, and gave the sealed letter to the chamber- 
maid who answered her bell: ‘Send this letter to the 
post at once, please; it is important.” 

The letter despatched, Gladys threw herself back in 
her chair with a long sigh. If she had kept that letter 
until the morning it would have joined those other two 
letters in the grate. Afterall, a letter is not always final. 
Jack Fitzroy could not nail her to her word if circum- 
stances made her alter her determination. Many girls 
were engaged several times before they settled down 
and married. Even to her youthful inexperience it 
seemed a risky sort of thing to promise to marry a man 
she knew so little about as Fitzroy—of whose very 
Christian name she was ignorant. She called him Jack 
because he once asked her to.. She should always 
remember that day, in the early spring of last year. 
The mere recollection seems to waft through the room 
a perfume of water-lily—the blue water-lily covering 
every pond and valley out there during “the boyhood 
of the year.” 

These visions are dispelled by her brother, who is 
anxious to be informed of the plans for the morrow. 
The many-sheeted letter from. their mother catches his 
eye as it lies open on the writing table. 

“ Any news from the mater ?” 

‘Nothing particular. Only not to catch cold, and 
that you are to do whatever I want upon every occasion.” 

“I dare say! _ Nothing new at the farm—is my colt 
going strong? Has Fitzroy begun to break him?” 
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“Mr. Fitzroy has left. He left suddenly—and—and 
didn’t ask for his wages.” 

“Didn’t he? If he wern’t pretty smart with horses 
I should think hima Juggins. I never could quite make 
himout. Heseemed keen enough on horses and racing, 
and yet when I offered to take him to the spring races at 
Johannesburg, he told me he was quite mad about tennis, 
and would rather have some games with you ; and then, 
when I came back, you told me he could hardly get a 
ball over the net.” Gladys feels herself growing a 
deeper and deeper peony colour. She is conscious that 
her brother is examining her reddened countenance. 

‘I’m not sorry he is gone. I always thought there 
must be a screw loose somewhere, for a man like that to 
be cattle keeping. Of course, he had a past, and, no 
doubt, a past that couldn’t stand the limelight.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Clers fut li jurz e belz fut li soleilz. 


FORTUNE favoured the colonists, and treacherous May 
shed only sweetest smiles and brightest beams upon the 
landscape as the bicyclists sped on winged pneumatic 
tyres through undulating Berkshire, past a succession of 
valleys—thatched cottages joining hands around a 
village green, a hopelessly illegible sign-post at the 
cross roads intersecting the green, and a red-tiled 
church, guarding beneath its ancient wing still more 
ancient tombs and dilapidated headstones. Past park 
land, and hawthorn-scented hedges, a faint recurring 
perfume of sweetbriar, and ever the song of the thrush 
and the myriad twitterings of less melodious songsters 
to enliven the morning hours. Emerald green bracken 
in its infant stages makes a jewelled brightness in every 
coppice, and thick clumps of wild hyacinth make the 
least poetical-minded think of “the blue heaven up- 
breaking through the earth.” 
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Silver Thames is crossed at Marlow, and though the 
stream appears narrow to eyes that have gazed on the 
Zambesi, Gladys ,feels she never could have imagined 
a river so snuggled down in greenery, so close embraced 
by willows, or so richly fringed with flowers. The 
feathery whiteness of the meadow-sweet spreads a 
bridal veil over either bank, and white and golden 
Babington’s curse, like a cloth of gold and silver, is 
spread over every tideless backwater. One last linger- 
ing look at Father Thames, and the colonists enter 
Buckinghamshire, beautiful ana fertile, but not so 
beautiful nor so fertile as Berkshire; and then Hert- 
fordshire, with its decreasing comparative ratio of 
beauty—being neither so green nor so radiantly bright 
with wild flowers as Bucks. 

St. Alban’s crumbling pile visited, the afternoon of 
this second day’s cycling brings Rollo and Gladys to 
Hatfield. They have avoided London, contenting 
themselves with gazing at its thick hanging smoke- 
clouds, seen from the clear heights of Beaconsfield. 
Fortune still favouring the colonists, Hatfield is on view 
to the public this May-day, so the bicycles are left at 
the lodge gates, and Gladys leads the way into the 
almost Royal domain of England’s Prime Minister. 

The park and its shady oak avenues are basking in 
the golden beams of the setting sun, which lights up the 
deep embrazured windows of the frowning Tudor 
mansion. Gladys is breathless with delight as she 
follows the cicerone of the building through the 
Armoury, through the Chapel (where the ancestress of 
England’s present Queen knelt in worship beside the 
ancestor of England’s present minister), and through 
many a handsome oak-panelled apartment, where are— 

‘Storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light.” 

“Oh! if Kriiger could only see this,” gasps Gladys, 
“and understand that it is only the dwelling-place of a 
subject of England, I believe it would reinstate us in his 
opinion,” 
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It is evening, and the nightingales sing in exquisite 
rivalry among the overhanging branches of trees in 
the woodlands fringing the high road after Hatfield, and 
the summer’s dusk has fallen on the peaceful landscape 
when Hertford lends the hospitality of its best hotel. 
Gladys is fain to congratulate herself upon the brilliant 
success of the expedition, and to urge her brother to 
join in her self-congratulations, as they dine together 
in the deserted dining room of theirhotel. Again sleep, 
deep and tranquil, falls on the eyes of brother and 
sister—again a May-day dawns, but no sun arises. A 
dull, dispiriting mantle of grey overarches the earth, and 
sheds a depressing gloom upon the silent streets of 
Hertford as Rollo and Gladys mount their cycles. They 
are not so early in starting as yesterday: no joyous sun- 
beams have urged them to hurry out to enjoy the freshness 
of earth. This grey firmament, on the contrary, inclines 
one to regard bicycling as exercise, and to count mileage 
on the map, and speculate how soon the day’s quota can 
be achieved. Fortune no longer smiles. Two miles 
outside Hertford Gladys is first introduced to the sensa- 
tion of a bad puncture, and Ware has to be reached on 
foot before the puncture can be remedied. 

Waiting about while a puncture is being mended on 
a dull and sunless May-day, with a slightly contrary 
wind blowing, is a state of affairs apt to have a damping 
effect upon the ardour of the keenest enthusiast or 
beginner of bicycling. A loud whistle of a shunting 
engine reminds Rollo of the one suggestion which he is 
ever ready to offer: Shall they take the train? This 
time Gladys can see no fun in the suggestion. No! she 
will arrive at York wheeling her bicycle, even if she has 
to walk the whole distance. The sudden retrograde 
movement of the weather from spring to winter, 
unexpected by persons experiencing for the first time 
the sunny brightness of two fine May-days in succession, 
seems rather appalling to those accustomed to a summer 
of nine months and a winter of three. 

The chill of the day enters into Gladys’ spirit, and she 
begins to feel a gnawing sensation of regret that she 
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allowed that letter to be posted last night. She wonders 
if Jack Fitzroy would be very sorry if she were to write 
from their next halting-place, and tell him she has 
changed her mind. 

The black cloud of misfortune lowers over Gladys in 
her character of projector of this expedition. The sun, 
which the landlord at Hertford opined would show at 
midday, treacherously omitted to show his ambrosial 
countenance, and the grey mantle seemed steadily fall- 
ing lower, while the country seemed gradually decreas- 
ing in beauty, and increasing in tameness. However, 
towards afternoon, the surrounding land becoming poorer, 
the country bleaker and less cultivated, as the confines 
of East Anglia loomed greyly into view, tameness gave 
way to wildness, rugged pine woods, and gloomy 
Macbeth-like heaths. The villages becoming smaller 
and less prosperous in appearance, are situated farther 
and farther apart, and long stretches of moorland, 
several miles in breadth, separate one village from 
another. Towards afternoon the cold, contrary wind 
has given way to a mild southern breeze, delightful in 
so far as it acts as a second motor to the machines, but 
dire in its accompaniment of a fine, warm, misty mois- 
ture, which insinuates itself gradually into notice before 
actually declaring itself to be rain. 

“ As disasters come not singly, 
But as if they watched and waited, 
Scanning one another’s motions ; 
When the first descends, the others 
Follow, follow.” 

Gladys’ spirited determination to arrive at York with 
or on her bicycle eases gradually before this infiltration 
of moisture. Cycling mackintoshes are convenient, but 
damp is apt to creep in through the opening at the 
wrists, to say nothing of gently trickling down the neck. 
With humble politeness Gladys invites Rollo to consult 
the map. There is a station on the Great Eastern 
Railway eleven miles off. Thither they will cycle as 
fast as the moist, gravelly roads will permit. They have 
been on a gradual upward grade for the last mile or so, 
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and a little hard pedalling, and, at last, walking, brings 
them to the summit of what seems the only hill for 
several miles around. 

On the right, rough and dilapidated park palings 
enclose a considerable extent of woodland and thin 
plantations of young fir trees, evidently an estate of some 
considerable extent. On the left, a large purple distanced 
expanse of desolate looking heath and stunted bushes 
extends as far as the sullen, inky-hued horizon. 
According to their differing vocabularies, Rollo and 
Gladys pay various compliments to the capricious 
vagaries of the English climate, and both mount their 
bicycles onthe ridge of the hill, the tyres making a swishy, 
watery sound as they turn through the moist sand on 
the surface of the road. 

“This soft slush will act as a brake,” cries Gladys, and 
places the two Russia leather tips of her shoes on her 
coasters. The warm, moist air beats against her face, 
drops of rain trickle down from the brim of the wreck of 
her white felt hat, and clog her long, upturned, golden- 
tipped eyelashes—she bows her head to the rainy breeze, 
trusting that the rim of her hat will protect her eyes. 
Faster flies her machine—it is really a delicious sensation 
—faster beat the raindrops into her eyes. It is impossible 
to keep them open much longer; one extra large rain- 
drop seals each blue orb with a bang. 

‘Delicious to be flying through space like this.” 

A shout and crash interrupt this reverie. 

“Keep to your own side of the road—the young lady 
was all over the road, sir.” 

Gladys picks herself cautiously out of a network of 
broken spikes and torn shreds of mackintosh. The 
rain, which is now a downpour, streams in gravelly rills 
from her clothes. Rollo, whose machine has a crumpled- 
up appearance which suggests a deteriorated value, 
anxiously grasps his sister by the arm. 

“Are you sure you are not hurt?” 

“Not in the least. What happened ?” 

Gladys now observes a young countryman ruefully 
examining an injured bicycle which he is raising from a 
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sunk water-filled ditch on the left of the road, and 
wonders if he is the cause of the accident. Rollo, 
however, seems to be apologising, and on her account. 

‘My sister’s incapacity—the address of my agent— 
certainly a new machine. Choose one, and send the 
account. My sister and I are heartily sorry.” 

Gladys sees the young countryman raise a gravel- 
stained cap, and move away through the gloomy rainfall, 
a solitary figure in a desolate expanse of rain-blotted 
moorland. 

“What are we to do?” 

‘Can you walk ten miles? If so, I can push those 
two objects,” pointing to the two derelict machines. 

“Tcan try, Rollo.” Gladys feels stiff and rather sore, 
but very subdued and meek. She remembers having 
closed her eyes to avoid the beating rain, and supposed 
when she did so that the road was not clear. She 
would like to know exactly what did happen, but thinks 
on the whole it is a subject best left undiscussed. 

Very soon she is wet through, and feels tolerably 
miserable ; her brother is warding off his own low spirits 
with a pipe. If only there were a_ hotel near—or a 
little house, with a few rooms to let, or a cottage that 
would take them in. 

“You are sure, Rollo, there is no building nearer than 
that station, Ratling Cross Roads.” 

“Quite sure, my love; no habitation is marked on my 
map except the mansion belonging to this park.” 

“ Not a cottage ?” 

“ Not a cottage!” 

“Then, what is the name of the park ?”’ 

“Tcklingham Park.” 

“Then we must go to Icklingham Park, and see if 
they will lend us a carriage to drive to Ratling Cross 
Roads.” 

“Do you think they will? Anyone would in the 
colonies, I know, but I’ve heard that the English at home 
are exclusive.” 

The gate of the Park, guarded by a rose and wisteria 
covered cottage, now appears in view. With manly 
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reticence, or the inclination to abandon a disagreeable 
task to a weaker vessel, Rollo decides that Gladys must 
negociate the carriage, as he is wheeling the machines, 
late bicycles. 

A woman all rounds—round blue honest looking eyes, 
around apple-cheeked face, grey hair worn in a round 
thick chenille net, enormous round hips, so round that 
her shortish skirts fall in egg-shaped folds round her 
ankles, opens a small side gate, and begins a parley. 

“Who lives here!” 

“ His lardship, mem.” 

This is not sufficiently explicit. 

“Which lardship ?” 

The round-faced woman looks shocked as one might 
who had been asked, ‘‘ Which God ?” 

“Lord Icklingham, mem—the Right Honourable 
Markis Icklingham.” 

“Do you think Lord Icklingham would lend us a 
carriage ?”’ 

“His lardship don’t never drive, mem. He be advanced 
in years. Mrs. George James Vavasor, she drives.” 

“Does she live here ?” 

“Yes, she is his lardship’s niece.” 

“Then open the gate, please, my good soul, and we 
will walk up to the house.” 

The good soul looks a little suspicious, but explana- 
tions and a half-crown remove her suspicions, and she 
consents to harbour the derelicts, while Rollo and Gladys 
endeavour to storm the citadel of an unknown noble- 
man’s retreat. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘SA steadfast silence doth possess the place.” 


AFTER quite a considerable walk through a winding 
avenue of elms, the weather belated bicyclists arrive at 
the large two winged facade of one of those huge pseudo- 
classic mansions with which the nobility of King 
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William’s time have dotted rural England. A Corinthian 
portico in the middle, approached by opposing flights 
of steps, seems to suggest a front door, and, observing a 
large brass handle, Rollo asks Gladys if that is the door- 
bell. Gladys proves it to be so by ringing it, when a 
clangour as of a departure bell at a large junction wakes 
the sleeping beauty stillness of the mansion, and peals on 
the drenched atmosphere. Gladys gives an almost 
terrified glance at her brother. She trembles, thinking 
she must have accidentally rung the alarm bell, and have 
alarmed every inhabitant of the mansion; but her 
nerves have time to calm down during five minutes 
spent in contemplation of the double-leaved front door, 
blistered and bare in parts—greatly in want of paint, 
which, with the cracked and chipped state of the stucco 
facade, suggests that géne and poverty to which wealthy 
persons are sometimes subjected, and which the poor 
find it hard to comprehend. After a lapse of five 
minutes Gladys feels that she knows all the cracks and 
blisters off by heart, so once again she wakes the echoes 
by attacking the brass bell handle. After a second 
interval of something under five minutes footsteps are 
heard on a marble-flagged pavement, and at last the door 
is opened, not with any symptom of hurry or apology, 
by an elderly footman, whose white hair reveals occa- 
sional patches of conventional powder. 

“Ts Lord Icklingham at home ?” 

“Is lordship is always at home —’Is lordship, in 
fact, rarely goes out ; he is advanced in years.” 

The footman shows symptoms of wishing gently to 
slide to the leaf of the door he has opened, evidently 
regretting the newspaper and pipe he has left in some 
congenial resort of his own. Rollo now intervenes 
with the magic passport which opens most doors 
guarded by the pampered menials of a great house, and, 
after some little parley, he and Gladys are shown into a 
grim and chilly ante-room. The ancient footman thinks 
Mrs. George James Vavasor may be willing to see them, 
although he does not at all think his lordship will allow 
any of his horses to be used upon such a wet afternoon. 
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A coffin-shaped Louis Seize clock in the corner ticks off 
several minutes, during which Gladys gazes at half-a- 
dozen full-length portraits of Vavasorian ancestors, 
which hang at wide intervals round this grim apartment, 
which presents to its occasional occupant a sea of Turkey 
carpet, surrounded by a narrow margin of slippery oak 
floor, one or two tables (at vast distances from each 
other), and a fireplace, into which a four-wheeled cab 
might almost be driven with ease. A small log fire, 
smouldering on a dog-supported grate in this abyssmal 
hollow, only seems to add to the chill and gloom. 

After a considerable interval, during which steps are 
heard advancing and retiring through various other 
rooms, w‘ispered consultations, and the rustling of a silk 
gown, at last there is a bustle and a flutter, and another 
elderly footman throws a door wide open to admit a 
stout, comfortable-looking matron, dressed in black, with 
a majestic white chevelure, suggestive of nothing less 
than an 18th century perruque, and a gold pince nez, 
which of itself would almost have conferred rank upon a 
plebian. Mrs. George James Vavasor discharges her 
mission. 

Lord Icklingham is so very, very old. He is quite 
unable to come and himself offer such poor hospitality 
as Icklingham affords, but he sends his niece. 

‘You know, my dear, I am his niece—and won't you 
take off that wet waterproof? William, take this young 
lady’s waterproof, and help this gentleman to get dry. 
Lord Icklingham wishes me to tell you he is deeply 
interested in South Africa—he has a dear grandson 
there at this moment—and would so much like to have 
a chat with you ; but he is so very, very old, he cannot 
break through his habits, which are ordered by his 
medical adviser, and he usually takes a little nap now.” 

Mrs. George Vavasor has a purring, comfortable 
voice, and Gladys feels her spirits and even her 
sopped hat beginning to reassert themselves under the 
genial warmth of the peer’s hospitable deputy. 

“Lord Icklingham,” it appears, “begs that the two 
colonists will do him the honour of accepting for the 
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night such poor hospitality as the Park can offer, and a 
very, very plain dinner, for we elderly people live very 
plainly ; and a carriage shall convey them, and a cart 
their bicycles, to Ratling Cross Roads in the morning. 
As soon as the wayfarers have dried their damp clothes 
and had a little refreshment—tea, perhaps, they might 
like—Lord Icklingham will ask them to be so very kind 
as to forgive him for not coming forward to welcome 
them, but to allow him the privilege of great age—and 
come to him in his library, where he will be waiting for 
them with the greatest interest.” 

Mrs. Vavasor seems greatly relieved when she has 
achieved all the message, rather like a lesson learnt by 
heart, and turns again towards Gladys, and reassumes 
her natural, purring manner. 

‘““My dear, you are quite wet. I have rung for my 
maid ; she will take you up to your room, and, when 
you are feeling quite dry and comfortable, will you ask 
her to bring you down into my morning room, and you 
will allow me to give you and your brother some tea. 
Robinson, your name, I defeve. I am afraid, Mr. 
Robinson, you will not feel very cheerful—an elderly 
woman and a very, very old gentleman—but James or 
William can show you the billiard room or the news- 
papers, and you will later on, I know, not mind having 
a chat with a very, very old gentleman about that 
wonderful Johannesburg.” 

Tea is served in a long, lofty morning room, facing the 
dripping beauties of an Italian garden, and, before that 
most English and most delightful of repasts is concluded, 
Gladys begins to feel quite at home among the silent, 
solemn, old-world splendours of Icklingham. This large 
and lofty mansion, these innumerable suites of sitting 
rooms below and bedrooms above, must have been 
built to have been occupied by a large family or family 
party, and this death-like hush, broken only by the 
tempered footsteps of well-trained and elderly domestics, 
has a saddening effect ; but imagination can fill these 
carpetted corricors and echoing halls with the bustle and 
life of a large party, and then Gladys feels she can under- 
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stand the delights of an English country house, of which 
she has often heard and read in her rough Transvaal 
home. She has been unable to make any change in her 
toilette beyond a clean collar, and she cannot vanquish 
a slightly uneasy sense of the incongruity of her plain 
and workmanlike bicycle coat and «skirt with this 
Indian and Chinese embroidery upholstered furniture. 

The premature dusk of a wet summer day is dropping 
its grey veil upon the silent mansion when Rollo and 
Gladys are summoned to the library. They follow Mrs. 
Vavasor through two or three lofty rooms, overflowing 
with art treasures and handsomely furnished, but melan- 
choly with the absence of life and youth, into the library— 
along, lowroom, with all its wall spaces concealed by books. 
Prevailing \ yellow calf and gold makes a delicious-looking 
background to two or three handsome writing tables, and 
deep, restful crimson leather chairs and sofas. 

Lord Icklingham is tall, white-haired, and of that 
delicate pinky bloom which in old age rewards a life of 
moderation and abstinence. <A gold-headed ebony stick 
rests beside his chair, and he places a long, trembling 
aristocratic hand on this in his effort to rise as his 
visitors approach. 

“You will excuse an old man past his eighty-fifth 
birthday, Miss Robinson, and you too, I trust, Mr. 
Robinson, if I don’t rise to offer you a welcome to our 
very quiet home. But old age claims its privileges : 
You will sit down beside me, my dear young lady, I 
know, very close, for I am very deaf, and tell me about 
this wonderful city, whose paving really is gold, is it 
not? You live in Johannesburg, my dear?” 

‘““Not in Johannesburg. We are about twenty miles 
northward of the city, but my father, who is ‘always 
occupied with business concerns, has a great deal of 
intercourse with Johannesburg men.’ 

“Yes! yes! Ah, my dear, I should indeed like to 
see that wonderful place. You see me a lonely man, my 
dear, and a poor one—yes, a very poor one; but I 
should feel happier if I were still poorer! My son was 
an extravagant man—his extravagance shut up my house 
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in Belgrave Square. His son has been extravagant, but 
he is vangé now, my dear ; and, it is rather dreadful to 
say it, my dear, he is a Radical now. He saw reason to 
change his politics; until he did so the Vavasors have 
been found on the side of law and religion since the 
reign of Elizabeth. But I have another grandson. He, 
too, has been extravagant, and I have twice paid his 
debts, my dear, and set him straight with the world, and 
I would have done so a third time—although I had told 
him I never would again-—had he asked me. _But, my 
dear, the Vavasors are proud people, and he did not ask 
me. Iam told he thought he would make a fortune for 
himself in Johannesburg. Now, I should be surprised, 
indeed, to hear that you could tell me all about him. 
Perhaps you have heard his name, my dear sir,” turning 
two sad but keen azure eyes upon Rollo first, and then 
upon Rollo’s sister— Fitzroy——’”’ 


“Our own cattleman on the Homestead was called 
Fitzroy—” Gladys gasps out, and then blushes a deep 
and deepening crimson as she observes her brother 
bestow upon her an angry, rebuking frown. 


“Lord Fitzroy Devereux Vavasor has received: a 
diplomatic education, and has been attaché at the 
embassies in Paris and Vienna. I can hardly suppose, 
my dear, he can be competent to occupy the post you 
mention.” The haughty manner in which this is 
uttered seems to Gladys to be utterly withering ; and 
evidently the kindly old gentleman regrets his little out- 
break, for he gently pats the long, slight, well-formed 
fingers of the hand which Gladys rests on the crimson 
arm of her chair. 


‘“My dear young lady, I can hardly suppose you 
would have met my son ; but I hoped perhaps to hear 
that this gentleman, your brother, had heard of him— 
that he might, in short, be occupying some useful 
prominent position in the consulate, or in some consider- 
able financial concern.” 


Rollo racks his brain. No ! he has never heard of Lord 
Fitzroy Devereux Vavasor, and is fain to confess that 
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among his many aquaintances in the golden city there 
are few who are not German or Jews, or both. 

“Dear me! dear me! And are great fortunes 
really made out there so rapidly?” 

“Indeed, yes; enormous fortunes have been made in 
a few months—and lost again, and sometimes made 
again. Onthe other hand, my own father had been 
working hard for fifteen years, I have heard him say, 
before he had any luck at all.” 

The deepening gloom in the room quite hides the 
doorway, so that the door has opened noiselessly on 
well-oiled hinges, and admitted a footman before any 
one has become aware of the entrance of another person, 
and the footman’s voice, subdued to a well-trained 
murmur, only seems like the continuation of the last 
speaker’s remark. 

“Lord Fitzroy Vavasor.” 

A tall sunburnt man enters. Lord Icklingham makes 
a pathetic effort to rise, and murmurs, ‘My boy, my boy, 
I am glad—” when a joyous cry interrupts his trembling 
voice, and Gladys declares, irresponsibly, in tones over- 
flowing with delight, ‘Why, he is our Cattleman !” 

Lord Fitzroy gives one long glad look deep into 
Gladys’ deep blue eyes—‘‘I have your note sent to 
Macqueen’s.” 

‘“As we commonly conclude a comedy with a wedding, 
and shaking of hands, let’s shut up our discourse and 
end all with an epithalamium.” There only remains to 
be narrated that the largest house vacant in Park Lane 
was taken on a long lease by Lord and Lady Fitzroy 
Vavasor, that Lord Vavasor went into Parliament, and 
that he and his wife filled Icklingham Park annually, to 
the delight of the old Marquis and Mrs. George James 
Vavasor—who pursue their quiet existence téte-a-téte 
during the remaining ten months of the year—with their 
political and African friends for the shooting season, 
and that Lady Fitzroy Vavasor, so long as bicycling 
remained in vogue among the upper classes as an 
occupation and bicycling accidents a subject of conver- 
sation, wished her brother might be struck with sudden 
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and temporary aphasia whenever she heard him begin an 
account of her own flight down hill, without a brake, 
without sounding a bell, and without any control of her 
machine, charging at right angles into a cushion tyred 
bicycle, which she had converted into old iron, and 
whose unfortunate rider she had precipitated twelve 
yards into the ditch on the side of the road, which had 
led her to the gates of Icklingham Park. 


FRANCES SELOUS. 





A Glimpse of Casmania. 


THE beautiful island of Tasmania, no longer darkened by 
the shadows of crime which brooded over it in the fatal 
days of the penal settlement, now plays the part of a 
modern Hesperides, and enriches the world with an 
unfailing cornucopia of luscious fruit from her luxuriant 
orchards. 

The beetling cliffs of the ironbound coast, dominated 
by the projecting wedge of Cape Pillar, tower up in 
savage gloom from the surge which whitens the basaltic 
rocks with sheets of churning foam. Sea-birds wheel 
and scream perpetually round the Titanic columns of 
Nature’s architecture at the base of the rugged bastions, 
skirted for many leagues before cleft or fissure scores the 
unbroken line of inaccessible heights. The thunder of 
the waves reverberates through caverns curtained ‘with 
purple seaweed, swinging heavily backward on the green 
crests of the ebbing tide, and grey lichen clinging to the 
battlements of rock gives an aspect of immemorial anti- 
quity to the weird coast, weatherbeaten and hoary with 
ages of storm and conflict. As the pale moon gleams on 
the restless waters, and reels through the rigging of the 
tossing ship, the mysterious shores of the unknown land 
loom between fitful light and flying shadow, like the 
frontiers of some visionary world on the confines of 
time and space, but no hint of interior beauty palliates 
the stern severity of the black and menacing cliffs. The 
island was discovered by the Dutch navigator Tasman, 
in 1642, and the earlier appellation of Van Diemen’s 
Land was discarded on the removal of the convicts in 
1853, when the settlement, baptized afresh, began a new 
life under changed auspices. 

In the radiance of a rosy dawn, white mists float up- 
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ward from a broad blue river, which cleaves the walls of 
rock, and gradually widens until the further shore 
becomes vagueand dim. Craggy islets, crowned bystately 
Norfolk pines stud the water which reflects their black 
pyramids in its glassy depths, and the muffled thunder 
of the waves outside merely emphasizes the spellbound 
calm of the placid estuary. The beautiful Derwent 
winds through sunlit solitudes apparently untrodden as 
a virgin land suddenly revealed to human eyes. For 
many miles no trace of habitation can be discerned on 
the silent shores, no voice echoes across the motionless 
water, and no flutter of wing or stir of leaf breaks the 
intense repose of the hushed and dream-like landscape. 

At length a snow-clad mountain fills the foreground 
of the encharfting picture, anda white town nestles 
beneath the shadow of the overhanging peak. The goal 
of our journey draws near, for we are approaching 
Hobart, the tiny capital of Tasmania. The ideal beauty 
of the site, protected by Mount Wellington from sun 
and storm, renders the city unique among the colonial 
capitals of the Southern Hemisphere. A forest of masts 
fills the extensive harbour, the rich vegetation of the 
mountain slopes encroaches on the suburbs of the town, 
and heavy masses of varied foliage droop over balconied 
houses set in a green frame of orchards and gardens. 

Though ships of every nation crowd the port, the 
listlessness peculiar to a remote colony stamps this 
distant settlement in the southern seas. The stir of life 
echoes but in faint reverberations across the encircling 
ocean, and beautiful Hobart seems lost in dreams. 
Even the commercial exigencies of the apple harvest 
fail to dispel the prevailing languor of a place where the 
monotony of a leisurely life subdues the intellectual 
energies of the drowsy population. 

Primitive stores and wooden side-walks line streets 
destitute of architectural pretensions; houses are 
modelled on English dwellings of half a century ago, 
and quiet Hobart, free from the lawless element which 
formerly kept it smouldering on the edge of perpetual 
insurrection, has relapsed into the apathy of undisturbed 
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security. One pleasing trait in Tasmanian idiosyncracy 
merits appreciation; manners are not at the usual 
discount of the southern communities, and the frank 
courtesy of the people contrasts agreeably with the 
ordinary asperity of colonial intercourse. Warm wel- 
comes, gentle voices, and friendly sympathy greet the 
travellers from that mother country of which the 
Tasmanian retains innumerable traces, and the far-off 
island appears as an offshoot still attached to the parent 
tree rather than an independent colony. The complex 
life of the Australian continent scarcely influences the 
population of Tasmania, bound by indissoluble ties of 
memory and affection to the original home of their fore- 
fathers. 

Within the ivy-clad walls of the picturesque, ‘“ Hut- 
chins School,” erected as a memorial to the first 
archdeacon of Van Diemen’s Land, two generations of 
Tasmanian statesmen have been educated in loyalty 
to English ideals. Nearly sixty years of colonial 
development have changed the character of the island 
since the foundations of this influential seminary were 
laid during the governorship of Sir John Franklin. The 
famous Arctic ships, Evebus and Terror, then guarded 
the convict settlement, and a newspaper of 1841 relates 
the landing of the crews as an alarming incident, from 
the fact that the bold bluejackets were always “ ferrzfic in 
their cups!” The same journal records the trial of a 
convict for insubordination and murder. Imagination 
fills up the dark outlines of a mournful picture; the 
clanking chains and reckless bearing of the prisoner 
are described; sentence of death is received with 
triumph by one eager to escape from _ present 
agony, and the utmost depth of human _ misery 
breathes through the words of the condemned criminal, 
who stands manacled before the judge, and exclaims, 
“yout may kill my body, but you cannot kill my 
soul.” The terrible traditions of Macquarie Harbour 
reveal the hideousness of a scheme, which turned 
authority into cruelty and obedience into despair. 
Wherever penal settlements were established, a rapidly 
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increasing element of free colonists sooner or later came 
into collision with the official guardians of the convicts, 
and this animosity once aroused was never known to die 
out. Transportation to New South Wales was soon 
restricted to Van Diemen’s Land, but the inhabitants of 
the island followed the example of the Australian colonies, 
and perpetual friction produced the inevitable blaze. In 
1853 the last outpost of the unsatisfactory system was 
abandoned, and Tasmania, free from the social degrada- 
tion which banned and blighted every place occupied 
by a penal settlement, gradually evolved into an indepen- 
dent colony. A few assigned servants remained in 
Howart, when the convicts, en masse, were withdrawn; 
transportation for trifling offences was frequent, and 
though the searing brand turned many a hapless victim 
into a fiend, heredity did not necessarily perpetuate a 
curse. The old inhabitants of Hobart, viewing the dark 
and dreary past.through the softening mist of years, 
assert the superior safety of life and property in the 
days when rigorous discipline and martial law defended 
the island, but Tasmanian prosperity, after liberation 
from the incubus of crime, proves the public benefit 
conferred on the inhabitants by freedom from the heavy 
yoke of bygone years. Mercy and justice now combine 
in an administration of criminal law which leaves open 
that door of hope proved to be the strongest factor in 
moral progress, but in the black records of penal settle- 
ments during the first half of the present century, we 
only read the dreary motto which Dante beheld above 
the gates of hell, “ déandon hope, all ye who enter here.” 
For a century after the discovery of the island, no 
Europeans penetrated the virgin solitudes of Van 
Diemen’s Land. The first attempt at colonization met 
with determined resistance from the aboriginal tribes, 
who descended from the mountains and forests of the 
interior to join their brethren of the valleys and the 
coast in defending the rock-bound isle from the white 
strangers who eventually wrested it from barbarism. 
The Hobart Museum contains a quaint pictorial pro- 
clamation issued by Governor Davey to the natives in 
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1816. The first tableau depicts the white and black 
races in friendly intercourse. A white nurse holds a 
black baby, and a black nurse carries a white infant; 
black and white children play together, and two boys of 
different colour hold greyhounds ina leash. The second 
tableau represents a cordial meeting of the English 
governor and the black chief, the former in uniform, the 
latter in war paint and feathers. The third picture 
pourtrays the hanging of a native on a forest tree for 
spearing a white man, and in the last delineation the 
same soldiers who execute the black culprit ties an 
Englishman in top-hat, coat, and trousers to the same 
bough for shooting a savage. This series of pictures 
was the only means of overcoming the linguistic 
difficulty between the rival races, but the consideration 
of Governor Davey failed to destroy the distrust of the 
aborigines, who became so troublesome that in 1830 the 
famous Black Line was marked out in order to force 
the tribes into Tasman’s peninsula. The attempt was 
unsuccessful ; the whole black population slipped through 
the line of soldiers which extended across the island, and 
only one black Gin was captured by the mortified troops, 
who had under-estimated the skill and subtlety of their 
barbaric foes. The aborigines have now entirely vanished 
from the island, their last representative, a woman 
named Truganini, having died at Hobart in 1876. A 
picture, painted by a local artist, immortalizes the solitary 
survivor of Tasmanian barbarism. Woolly hair, thick 
lips, a flat nose, and the indescribable vacancy of 
expression which stamps the countenance of a savage, 
characterise the portrait of the old Gin, clothed in the 
calico jacket of civilisation, but laden with barbaric 
ornaments of shells, fishbones andteeth. A fine picture 
of Abel Jansen Tasman contrasts the acme of medizval 
culture with the last remnant of aboriginal barbarism. 
The noble brow and keen dark eyes denote intellectual 
power; the black moustache and pointed beard leave 
the firm mouth unconcealed, and the curling locks rest 
on a broad lace collar above a velvet doublet, crossed by 
a jewelled band. Few details have come down to us of 
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the hazardous voyage which resulted in the discovery of 
Van Diemen’s Land, but the enterprise of Tasman may 
be regarded as one of those numerous quests inspired 
by that wave of adventure which swept over the nautical 
mind for at least two centuries after the impetus given 
to maritime energies by the realized ambitions of 
Christopher Columbus. 

Hobart and its suburbs contain a population of 35,000. 
The élite of the inhabitants consists of the descendants 
of early colonists, and the restrictions of social life bring 
about a system of local intermarriage which deepens the 
conservation and exclusiveness of the ruling class. 
Tasmania retains treasured heirlooms and relics seldom 
seen in other colonies. In many a remote farm or apple . 
orchard the cottage which forms the centre of life and 
work gains artistic interest from the presence of old 
china, prints, and pictures. Grandfather’s clocks of 
elaborate workmanship stand in these rural homes, black- 
letter books, valued as links with the past, though rarely 
understood, lie under lock and key in quaint oaken 
cabinets, and household linen, spun in olden days by 
hands long since turned to dust, still furnishes bed and 
table. 

Primeval forests clothe the spurs of Mount Wellington, 
and cover a vast area of Tasmanian soil. Beneath the 
snow-streaked peak of Hobart’s guardian hill, tall 
columns of basalt, locally known as Zhe Organ Pipes, 
form a distinctive feature of the majestic cone. The 
summit commands an enchanting prospect of the white 
city buried in luxuriant verdure, and extending to the 
Glenorchy valley, bathed in soft blue haze on this mellow 
autumn day. The sweeping curves of the noble harbour, 
zoned by wooded heights beneath a purple mountain 
chain, widen into the myriad bays and reaches of the 
azure ‘Derwent, as it winds away through the heart of 
the triple range visible from this lofty elevation into the 
surging waters of the Southern Ocean. The rider who 
crosses the island from Mount Wellington to the northern 
shore must needs carry with him the forage for his 
horse, as no blade or leaf breaks the grim monotony of 
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the upland wilderness—a region of boulder-strewn 
plateaux and brown wastes of barren moor. Tasmania 
is the southern extremity of the Australian Cordillera, 
separated from it by some pre-historic convulsion of 
nature, but embracing all the characteristic traits of the 
original mountain chain. The crystallised rocks are 
rich in precious metals. Mount Bischoff presents the 
extraordinary spectacle of a glittering peak, composed 
entirely of tin, and eminent geologists concur in 
prophesying that the mineral wealth of the island will in 
future shape her destiny as the Cornwall of Australia. 
The road which grazes the shoulder of Mount Welling- 
ton traverses a glade of superb tree-ferns on the edge of 
a gloomy forest. Lured by the music of a distant water- 
fall, we follow a narrow track which threads the maze of 
trees, and plunge into the dim depths of shadowy 
avenues. Blue butterflies dance down a shaft of misty 
gold, which pierces the dense canopy of leaves, and 
lights up the almost indiscernible path. Massive trunks 
strew the ground, but these overthrown columns of 
nature’s green cathedral have clothed themselves through 
the passing seasons with velvet moss and feathery fern, 
which drape the rough bark with a veil of vivid green ; 
black pines and silver blue-gums accentuate crowding 
masses of blackbutts and stringy bark. Trailing briars 
throw crimson tendrils over emerald turf, and as we stand 
beneath the dark roof of tossing boughs, agitated by the 
fresh wind which sweeps up from the distant sea, the 
sighing branches seem to imprison all the magic and 
mystery which pervade the haunted recesses of primeval 
forests. The voice of the hidden cascade swells into 
fuller volume, but huge stacks of fallen trees effectually 
block the way to the unseen waters; leafy ropes of 
bramble and vine entangle every footstep, and we seek 
in vain for the entrance of the secret glen in the 
cloistered heart of the solemn woods. 

Tasmania reproduces every flower and fruit of Eng- 
land in absolute perfection and each rural home appears a 
pastoral picture of peace and plenty. Flocks of sheep 
whiten the green hillsides ; the gnarled and mossy boughs 
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of apple and apricot orchards bend with a weight of 
glowing fruit, and English flowers, trained tenderly on 
cottage walls, borrow fresh colour and fragrance in this 
halmy and genial clime. The sweet influences of the 
English past mould the life of the fair daughter in the 
southern seas, and, as the cathedral bells chime through 
the golden twilight, which fades so swiftly into the 
darkness of night, the illusion of familiarity becomes 
complete, and the words of an English poet, “J have been 
here before, but where or how I cannot tell,” describe the 
mental attitude induced by a visit to Tasmania. The 
island is the paradise of sportsmen, and the soft but 
bracing air attracts European visitors from India and 
Ceylon to the forests and mountains, where lost vigour 
may be found, together with the rich spoils of rod and 
gun. The old square posting-houses still remain at the 
roadside, though the stage-coach of convict days now 
gives place to the railway. Hedges of red-berried haw- 
thorn and thickets of golden gorse divide the verdant 
fields, hemmed in by fantastic mountain chains, and the 
peaceful beauty of the restful landscape possesses a 
soothing charm seldom experienced in the colonies of 
the southern hemisphere. The flora and fauna of 
Tasmania, rich in specific individuality, have attracted 
many distinguished scientists from the European world. 
Charles Darwin here pursued his researches in natural 
history, and twenty years previous to his Tasmanian 
sojourn Dr. W. J. Hooker reduced the indigenous flora 
of the colony to an exact botanical system. A wide 
difference exists between the Tasmanian and the 
Australian. The infinite variety of island scenery, the 
concentration of national life, and a total separation from 
the feverish interests of Australian existence produce a 
type of character steadfast and conservative, though 
insular and self-absorbed. The fresh air of country and 
sea lingers round the island colonist, comparatively 
indifferent to those luxuries of civilisation so earnestly 
desired and eagerly grasped by the inhabitants of a land 
less favoured by nature than Tasmania. The dreamy 
and poetical temperament of the people has often proved 
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a serious obstacle in the way of financial progress, but 
the absence of hurry and excitement preserves health 
and strength to an advanced age. The bloom of youth, 
so transient elsewhere, lingers lovingly on the fair type 
of Tasmania womanhood, and in the soft warmth of the 
buoyant atmosphere the penalties attendant on “the 
invisible weight of years” are relaxed or postponed to 
an indefinite future. A painful legacy from convict days 
remains in the lunatic asylum of the district, where a 
few aged criminals, maddened by the brutal treatment 
of warders and officials, still linger out the closing years 
of their ruined lives. One poor old lunatic was im- 
prisoned for life in consequence of stealing a ladder; 
another was transported for poaching; and a third for a 
theft which in the present day would come under the 
heading of petty larceny. The moral condition of the 
colony at the present time shows a remarkable freedom 
from crime, vice,and pauperism. An old-world sobriety 
and simplicity seem rooted in peaceful Tasmania, and 
the convict régime probably nipped in the bud any 
tendency towards that morbid craving for notoriety 
which proves a powerful incentive to crime in lands 
where its withering effects are not continually ex 
evidence. 

The picturesque river excursion to New Norfolk, the 
green glories of Fern Tree Bower, and the varied love- 
liness of public parks and gardens, offer unfailing 
attractions to the stranger in this home-like colony, where 
Macquarie Harbour and ruined Port Arthur perpetuate 
the mournful memories of past tyranny and suffering. 
The marvellous Blow Hole, a mighty funnel of natural 
rock through which the incoming tide shoots upward 
like a geyser to fall in a seething flood over moor and 
headland, is aphenomenal feature of the northern shore, 
where the eternal voice of the turbulent sea raves in the 
teeth of jagged and fretted rocks, piled in chaotic heaps 
round the fantastic precipices of the surf-beaten coast. 

In the fertile southern glens great tree-ferns shadow 
rushing streams with the green canopies which give to 
Tasmanian scenery a charm of individuality distinctive 
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as the typical palm-groves of the tropics. Sparkling 
waterfalls leap across the ruddy crags, the familiar 
flowers of English woodlands carpet mossy nooks, and 
wreathing creepers twine their brightening leaves round 
the evergreen trees, otherwise untouched by autumn’s 
fiery finger. Flaxen-haired boys fish in a fern-fringed 
pool, and a man lies full length on the sward, practising 
that ‘masterly inactivity” pertaining to certain phases 
of Tasmanian existence. As we ramble through a 
romantic vale in the lengthening shadows of the crisp 
April afternoon, which in the southern hemisphere 
corresponds with an English October, a blue-eyed girl 
trips across the stepping-stones, with her milking pail, to 
a herd of dappled cows, knee-deep in the rich grass of a 
brook-fed meadow ; tinkling sheep bells ring softly from 
upland pastures ; and arude cart, laden with red-cheeked 
apples, creaks slowly along the winding road. The 
lulling charm of the peaceful dell transports our wandering 
fancies to the idyllic life of that distant past to which the 
weary nineteenth century looks back as to the world’s 
golden age. The poetic glamour of pastoral repose which 
lingers round the childhood of the world finds a counter- 
part in this southern colony, separated by a gulf of 
innumerable years from the Arcadia which she uncon- 
sciously reflects. Fair Tasmania, protected by leagues of 
silver sea from the ambitious greed and fierce struggle 
of a wider world, gains more than she loses by the 
isolation, which enables her to retain, together with a 
personality clearly cut as a delicate cameo, the aroma 
of life's dewy dawn, the simplicity of primitive times, 
and the associations of the English past. 


EmILy A. RICHINGS. 





Marston Friars. 


By Mary C. Rowse... 


Author of “ The Friend of the People,” ‘‘ Traitor or Patriot,” 
‘¢ Richard’s Play” (comedietta), &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


NUMBER NINE, MANACLE TERRACE. 


Towarps the close of a chilly May afternoon some 
years since, I had occasion to call upon a brother 
artist living at Holloway. When I left his house, 
a heavy drizzle was falling, and I would gladly have 
secured a cab to convey me to my lodgings in Woburn 
Square. The few vehicles however, hansoms and four- 
wheelers alike, which rattled past me, all had their 
occupants, and there seemed no help for it but to brave 
wind and rain, and charge forward under the shelter of 
my umbrella in the direction of the nearest main 
thoroughfare. ; 

With this intention, I turned down one of the narrow 
by-streets of the dreary neighbourhood, struggling 
with the onslaughts of the elements, till I came in sight 
of the facade of Holloway Prison. 

Never an exhilarating spectacle, it wore at this moment 
an indescribably dismal aspect; looming against the 
leaden sky amidst the sooty sodden space encircling 
its walls like a sullen tideless river. 

Often in my frequent journeyings past the prison I 
have amused myself with investing it with the attributes 
of a medizval moated castle, and—save the mark—have 
attained to the length of seeing in my mind’s eye, gallant 
knights and ladies gay issuing forth on richly caparisoned 
jennets and palfreys from its massive and iron-bound 
main portal. The picture always fading at last, in a hideous 
waking nightmare, engendered by the aspect of a certain 
row of uncompromisingly jerry-built looking tenements 
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lying just beyond in a lateral direction-—houses at once 
so gaunt and shallow, that one almost expects'to see them 
topple over as one looks. Eight or ten of them all told, 
their deep sunk basements are guarded by attenuated 
rusty iron railings. Squalid and desolate looking in the 
extreme, the modern-built terrace stands pariah-like in 
the midst of the crowding old streets of the districts ; 
and its name—stay, what’s in a name? If I call it 
Manacle Terrace, it will serve. 

In my hurried gravitations out of the rain, I came that 
afternoon for the first time in my life, and quite unexpec- 
tedly, to the corner of Manacle Terrace. There, some 
little way off, I sighted an empty hansom. 

With a thrill of satisfaction, I clambered to the slippery 
raised pavement of the terrace, and hailed the vehicle 
with active pantomimic gestures and umbrella flourish- 
ings. Cabby, having responsively emulated these with 
his whip, urged a wild career down the half-deluged 
street towards the terrace corner. As he arrived within 
a few feet of it, a shriek of terror made him pull up 
sharp. 

‘‘ What is it sir?” he said, peering over the roof of 
the cab, into the gutter-stream rushing beneath its wheels. 
. It was a woman ; one—as far as the gathering darkness, 
and the blurred quivering light of a gas-lamp permitted 
me to see—respectably clad. A thick black lace veil, 
tied closely down over her face, almost concealed it, but 
by the slenderness of her figure I guessed her to be 
young; and from the beautiful shape and fine texture 
of the one ungloved hand, as it fell heavily from its 
clutch upon the kerb into the mud, I further argued her 
to be alady. A plain gold ring shone in the gas-gleams 
upon the third finger of the left hand. 

It was however, no moment for guessing; the woman 
was moaning with pain, and though she made an effort 
to rise, it was only to fall back—not this time into the 
mud, but into my outspread arms. 

‘Are you hurt?” I asked. 

“The wheel,” she gasped. ‘It—went over—my foci. 
I live—there,” and she pointed to Manacle Terrace. 
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“Please.—” Then her light weight grew heavier in my 
hold, and her eyes closed. 

“Mrs. Gray, so it is. And she’s swoonded, poor 
creature,” said my Jehu, as he took one of his cab lights, 
and brought it near her face. ‘How was a cove to see 
herin her gowndand things that’s just the colour of every- 
thing else on this here evenin’? Let alone the blessed 
blinding drizzle. And a night you’d not turn out the 
cur as had bit you in,” he added, after a momentary 
pause, and a compassionate glance at the unconscious 
woman. 

“The thing is, where’s her home?” I said. 

“Home!” cynically echoed the man, who was a spruce, 
well-dressed specimen of his tribe, ‘Home and hangin’ 
out’s two soarts o’ things, though Mrs. Jenning’s a decent 
body enough, for anything I’ve heard say. I know where 
she lives sir,” he added, more directly to me. “M 
stand’s atop o’ this street, and there’s few days I don't 
see her at one time or another comin’ out of, or going 
in to number nine, Mrs. Jenning’s as I say,” and he 
pointed to Manacle Terrace. ‘Have you got her careful, 
sir? Let me bear ’a hand,” he added,-slipping his lamp 
into its holdings, and consigning his whip into the 
guardianship of an acquaintance who made one of the 
little crowd which never fails to rise, seemingly from 
the very stones, at the merest breath of a disaster in Loa- 
don streets. ‘All right,” he went on, as I pointed to the 
injured foot, which he gently raised into his palm; and 
so mounting the pavement steps with our burden, and 
followed by the gaping troop of curiosity-mongers, we 
reached the door of number nine, at which my companion 
knocked a peremptory summons. It was opened by a 
stolid-looking elderly woman, who, bestowing one keen 
glance upon us, and a second of a severer nature upon 
the ragged regiment behind us, bade us pass on to the 
ground floor back. Then sharply closing the street 
door, she followed us into the little parlour in which we 
found ourselves, a poorly-furnished, dun-coloured room, 
commanding a full view of the back yard, which was at 
present submerged in pools of muddy water. 
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“Yes,” she said, in tones more soft and compassionate 
than her iron aspect promised, “’tis Mrs. Gray, my 
lodger. How did she come by this ?” 

We explained to the best of our ability how the 
accident had occurred, the cabman adding severe 
criticism on the ill-lighted and wretchedly paved con- 
dition of the precincts of Manacle Terrace. “ Pretty 
nigh pitch dark,” he said, ‘“ and that greasy, as the 
wonder is there ant many more such sorts o’ things 
happenin’. The poor thing’s hurted her ankle seem- 
ingly,’ he added, ‘ but the wonder is, and the mercy 
is, She’s not killed, I say.” 

The landlady, smiling rather grimly, proceeded to 
untie the sufferer’s hat and concealing veil, while I pro- 
posed to fetch a doctor. 

‘No, no,” eagerly said Mrs. Gray, opening her eyes, 
and making an ineffectual attempt to sit up on the hard 
little couch bedstead on which we had laid her. “It 
was only my foot. It slipped under me in a puddle, as 
I was trying to get out of the way. I shall do very well, 
thank you,” she went on, with an effort to smile as she 
looked up at us. “It was nobody’s fault—indeed; and 
I don’t want a doctor.” 

What a striking face it was! So gentle-eyed, so 
delicately outlined, and yet withal, the beautiful lips 
and broad brow wore a certain air of dignity and a reso- 
lution amounting almost to defiance, but these softened 
by traces of suffering imptinted on every feature—not 
the physical suffering of that moment, but the mental 
pain of years. In age she might have been thirty. 

‘““T may call to-morrow to enquire how you get on?” 
I asked her, as I prepared to go. 

She shook her head. 

“You are very kind; but it is nothing. And pray do 
not trouble,” she added, in tones of mingled deprecation 
and command. 

I bowed, and passing out, groped my way along the 
dimly-lighted, stuffy passage, followed by the cabman, 
whose enquiring glance, as we stood once more on the 
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doorstep, was eloquent of his desire to ascertain whether 
I still held to my intention of being his fare. 

“All right,” I nodded, as I crossed to the hansom 
waiting safe in the charge ‘of the obliging chum. 
‘“Woburn Square,” and away we went. 

The rain had ceased when we reached my destination. 

“You knew the lady apparently?” I said, as I paid my 
fare. 

‘‘Ay, there’s few doesn’t know her round Millbank,—by 
sight, as the sayin’ is,” replied the cabman. ‘‘The Grey 
Lady’ they call her hereabouts, and a well-fittin’ name 
‘tis too. For her clothes, when they ain’t black, is 
mostly grey, by way of a cheerful change. As to lady, 
that she is, from shoe-soles to finger tips.” 

“Has she lived long at Manacle Terrace ?” 

‘“A matter of three or four years, if ’tis one.” 

‘Not too lively a place to live in?” 

“Why no sir. Right you are,” acquiesced cabby. 
“‘And for that matter, an’t Holloway Prison no great 
shakes neither, in the lively way.” 

‘Holloway Prison?” 

‘“ And ’tis said there’s one inside its walls, or was, as 
she—Hi! Allright! Here you are sir,” and having 
sighted a return fare, cabby sprang to his perch, and 
drove off. 


CHAPTER II. 


” 


AT ‘‘ THE GRIFFIN. 


Two months later of that same year, I started on a long 
tramp with my painting impedimenta. England was all 
before me where to go. __I had no fixed route in mind, 
and followed such erratic courses that frequently when 
at night I put up at some village inn or wayside hostelry, 
I found myself driven to ascertain in what precise 
county I might be. Our country is as small as she is 
beautiful ; but the children of this fim de siéc/e, with their 
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craze for globe trotting, have left a wealth of her beauties 
unexplored. The walls of our picture galleries might 
teem with exquisite bits of inland and coast scenery ; 
these of their nature being happily inexhaustible in variety; 
but the endless reproduction on canvas of some score 
or so of noted structures, civic, ecclesiastical, and domes- 
tic, within the limits of our tight little island, are apt to 
pall, and, as salmon in certain favoured districts grows 
monotonous, one tires of these stock set-scenes. Therefore 
I stoically kept sketch-book and paint-box closed, when 
ever and again I came upon them in the course of my 
wanderings. 

Resolve was sorely tried, as towards the close of one 
August afternoon, I found myself under the proud 
battlements of Warwick Castle. In vain however, they 
frowned in the purple and blood-red splendours of the 
westering sun ; and I plodded on till I reached Kenil- 
worth, to suffer a veritable St. Anthony temptation, as 
the graces of Leicester’s buildings and Mervyn’s Tower 
rose amid the greenish golden afterglow, touched by the 
first rays of the rising moon, still once mcre I summoned 
determination enough to pass by on the other side, and 
continued the high road, which after ~ few ups and 
downs and deviations, followed a direct and level course 
between hedgerows for at least more than two miles. 

At that point, a widish break in the hedge on my left 
redeemed the monotony, and by the uncertain light I 
dimly discerned that it was graced by a finger post—a 
rickety, lop-sided thing, far too entirely fallen from 
perpendicularity, to merit absolute confidence ; but such 
as it was, not altogether to be despised, for turned the 
right way, it undoubtedly pointed to some inhabited 
locality, and having trudged afoot since soon after dawn, 
with only a half-hour’s mid-day rest, I longed to find 
mine ease in mine inn, not to speak of supper. 

The lane, wide enough for the passing of a waggon, 
was flanked by high grassy banks, clothed in tangles of 
elder and blackberry bushes, and the filmy aftermath of 
old man’s beard. A few yards ahead, it took a down- 
ward turn, too abrupt to allow of seeing what lay beyond. 
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On one of the three arms of the finger-post I deciphered 
the legend, ‘“‘ To Kenilworth,” and setting it up in imag- 
ination with this one sound and whole limb pointing the 
way I had come, I strove to read the inscription on the 
forward arm, but rough rains and wintry weather had 
blurred the letters into ghosts of themselves; and I 
turned in despair to the transverse arm, which obviously 
should have pointed down the lane. With some strain- 
ing of my eyeballs, I read upon it : 
TO “ MARSTON FRIARS.” 

My heart rose a little. The bare heath that night 
would not be my bed, and the crumbs of the ancient 
captain’s biscuit at the bottom of my pocket, not called 
upon to prevent the smouldering vital spark from perish- 
ing within me. Mention on a finger-post argued 
Marston Friars to be a place of some consideration, and 
without further ado I turned down the lane. 

It was a very long one, and I trudged fully half a mile 
without coming upon a human habitation. At the end 
of that distance, I arrived at a break in the grassy banks ; 
it was occupied by a neat, white, red-roofed little cottage, 
surrounded by a large garden, gay with full-blown holly- 
hocks and white and crimson phlox, while the scent of 
roses filled the warm still air. 

A woman stood beside the wicket-gate, stitching at a 
piece of calico-; not so intently however, that she had 
not an eye to spare to the pranks of a sturdy, flaxen- 
haired, three-year-old urchin, with a coal-black kitten, in - 
the dry, deep ruts of the lane. 

‘‘Marston Friars,” she echoed, in response to the 
enquiries I made of her concerning my route, more by 
way of passing civil remark, than from any burning 
desire for information, for was not that lop-sided finger- 
post all-sufficing? ‘“ Marston Friars,” she reiterated, 
with weighty emphasis on the second word. ‘“ Yes, for 
sure sir, straight as the lane will take you. You can’t 
go amiss. Right down all the way.” 

‘Not a place of great importance I suppose ?’”: said I. 

‘Sir ?” said she. 

“Not very large,” I replied. 
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‘Pretty large too,” she smiled. “ And being as one 
may say, so full of emptiness, makes it seem bigger still 
like. Half a dozen or so in a place like that, isn’t to call 
crowded,” and she shivered a little. 

‘‘Dear me!” I ejaculated, and my hopes fell to zero. 
‘“T am afraid I shall not find what I want there. Do 
you think I shall ?” 

A faint, rather puzzled smile curved the woman’s lips. 

‘“‘T couldn't say sir really,” she replied. ‘It isn’tifor 
me to be guessing what you may be wanting at the 
Friars. Roses you} see, in December are more plenty 
than visitors at the Friars.” 

‘But I suppose I can get something to eat there, and 
a shakedown?” I persisted, a little testily. ‘There’s 
some sort of an inn——”’ 

“Oh, I see now!” she interrupted, as a light broke 
over her face. “It’s Marston you’re wanting—not the 
Friars.” 

“Oh,” I said, “not the Friars ?” 

“No; the Friars is the Manor House, Squire 
Norgrave’s. Eh! I am glad now,” she went on, “ that 
you didn’t go moilin’ all that way round under the mis- 
take, with cold comfort for your reward at the end, tak- 
ing you a good half-hour out of your road. You're 
wanting Marston village, sir. Yes, be sure. The 
‘Griffin’ there has as good accommodation as wayfar- 
ing man, or beast either, can desire. Look, see!” and 
she pointed across the lane to a low wooden stile, half 
lost in the hedge. ‘Take the stile there sir, and follow 
along the footpath for three fields. At the end of it 
you'll come to a wooden footbridge, spanning a river 
that’s little more thereabouts than this lane’s width. Cross 
the bridge, and take the path up straight afore you, 
bearing to the right. There, a bit of the way along, 
you'll catch a glimpse of the Manor House down in the 
hollow ; but don’t go nigh the Friars. Follow the path 
you'll be on, which turns offsharp just beyond, into a 
couple of meadows. Keep straight on acrost them, and 
spare an eye to the bulls—Farmer Moneywort’s cattle 
they are, black as black, and a bit savage when the 
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humour takes them—but keep on right past till you 
come to the Grey Barn. That brings you to a five- 
barred gate into a stubble field. At the end o’ that 
there is a stile that gives on Juniper Lane, and Juniper 
Lane takes you straight as straight as can go, in five 
minutes, right on to Marston village green, and there 
you'll see the ‘ Griffin’ staring you in the face.” 

“Thanks,” I said dubiously, for I could not dis- 
possess myself of the notion that what with Father 
Moneywort’s kittle cattle, and the intricacies of the route, 
I might still find the longest way round, to be the shortest 
way to my journey’s end. The good woman however, 
again assured me that the lane would be a mistake. 

“The wrigglings of a scotched adder” were she 
assured me, “nothing to that lane’s twists and turns. 
And when you are at the bottom of it at last,” she added, 
“it no more than brings you to the park gates, which 
just forces you to cross the park at its widest width, and 
a lonesome enough stretch it is too, at this hour, to say 
nothing of your chance of——no matter sir. Ghosts of 
no sort or kind are not of course, to be beleft in, and 
I’m not for saying that they are ; but if you'll be guided 
by me, you'll take the stile.” 

“‘ And brave the bulls ?”’ 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘one knows how to be doin’ with 
their sort, don’t one? It’s facin’ about face with ’em, in 
a way of speakin’ ; but—thank the gentleman pretty, 
Bobby,” she broke off, addressing the youngster, who 
had approached with his black playmate in his arms. 
Bestowing a silver sixpence upon him as a parting 
souvenir of our casual acquaintance, I bade the three 
“ Good-night,” and crossed the stile. 

The grassy footpath was a relief from the hard, dusty 
road. Everything was very still; the gentlest of 
summer night breezes just stirred the air, and the rays 
of the. harvest-moon tipped the hedgerows with pale, 
yellow light. The path I was pursuing, like the lane I 
had left, took a gradual descent, which was terminated 
by the wooden bridge. That crossed, the way ascending 
somewhat abruptly, was crowned by a lofty hedge, 
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above which a fringe of gently waving birchen boughs 
clothed a steeply shelving bank. 

I had not followed it far, before I perceived in a 
sudden turn of the winding way, a small wicket half 
smothered in hedges of yew and holly, which seemed to 
flourish the more sturdily for the clipping and pruning 
attentions clearly bestowed on them. 

Arrived at the wicket, I paused, spell bound by the 
scene it opened upon. Down in the wooden hollow 
below, bathed in the moonlight, stood an ancient red- 
brick mansion of considerable size. The greater portion 
of the front lay in the shadow cast by the densely-grow- 
ing surrounding trees, but the projecting and storied 
gateway, scrolled gables, twisted chimney stacks, and 
carved window muilions of stone caught the full flood 
of the gilded rays, and here and there the criss-cross 
and zig-zags of the timbered framework of the front. 
This however, did not face my point of view, but lay 
laterally, affording a glimpse of an avenue of stately 
elms, which formed the approach to the great gateway. 
A moat full of water encircled the walls, isolating the 
entire mansion even from its own fair precincts. Fair 
indeed they looked by that mysterious light, bounded 
on one side by hedges of clipped yew overshadowing 
flowery parterres, which stretched away to the other side 
into dark thickets, losing themselves gradually in the 
more open park land beyond. 

Marston Friars to a certainty. Or a dream, born of 
the glamour of the moon? Nay, had I not been told 
that down in the hollow I should catch a glimpse of the 
Manor House? Furthermore, I had been bidden to 
keep clear of it, and follow the straight path. Follow 
the beaten track, when as easily as looking at that wicket- 
gate I might open it! Only I see now that it is pad- 
locked. What of that! It is but an ell high. Follow 
the beaten track by the hedge, when that little path 
winding down through the bracken gleaming under the 
sighing boughs would bring me—— 

Hark! the dull clang of the gateway clock chimed 
forth nine distinct strokes. 


45 
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In solemn and warning cadence they fell upon the 
silent air, which from cool had grown chilly and dank. 
Nay, Marston Friars is no dream. It will not fade with 
morning’s light. It may acquire even a beauty of a 
more earthly—should I say less uncanny nature, than it 
wears in the visionary radiance, and, ‘‘ Don’t go nigh 
the Friars,” that was the burden of my instructions. I 
have an idea that before I find myself again on the 
tramp, I shall have disregarded that injunction. Here 
is no hackneyed spot—this secluded old moated house, 
which no guide book mentions, no tourist, to my best 
belief, has ever chronicled. I have certainly an idea 
that—Ha! what is that appalling sound? The roar, if I 
know such sounds, of a bull. One of Farmer Money- 
wort’s fat oxen, depend uponit. Perhaps I had best be 
getting on to Marston; and with one lingering fare- 
well glance into the hollow, I turn to face what perils 
may be in store for me. 

They reduce themselves to insignificance. The fierce 
beasts are too sleepy to resent my incursion into their 
fields; and I, passing through their midst, reach the Grey 
Barn, an ancient, lichen-grown structure, finally arrive 
in Juniper Lane. It duly bears me on to Marston village 
green, and almost into the jaws of the “Griffin,” who grins 
at me from the swing sign in front of an old, many- 
gabled inn, clean and substantial looking, flanked by an 
exquisitely smooth-shaven bowling green, adorned with 
box bushes, clipped into all manner of shapes—of cones, 
and peacocks, and woolly dogs. 

The bowlers were bidding the landlord of the 
“Griffin” good-night as I reached the door, from which 
emanated an agreeable fragrance of frying proceedings. 

‘‘ Step inside sir,” said the landlord, in response to my 
inquiries whether his establishment could give me bed 
and board for the night. ‘As many nights as you may 
wish.” Then opening the door of alow-ceiled, comfort- 
able little parlour, whose deep-seated lattice looked 
upon the garden and bowling green, and inviting me to 
enter, he went to summon his wife. 

Buxom and rosy from the scene of her labours, she 
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came and bade me welcome, but only to return to her 
cooking operations, and to give orders for my room to be 
prepared. ‘For Marston’s a long way from everywhere,” 
she said, with a glance from my dusty boots to my 
sketching tackle, which I had laid in a corner, “and 
ou’re both weary and famished, I make no doubt.” 

‘“‘T could sleep without rocking I fancy. And as for 
an appetite,” I added to my host, for his helpmate had 
already disappeared, ‘‘I could eat a horse.” 

My landlord smiled a smile of satisfaction. 

‘Your digestion shall not be tried to that length under 
the roof of this house,” he said. ‘‘ Leastways, not this 
night. I suppose,’ he went on, as he took from the 
drawer of an old carved, oaken press a snow-white 
damask cloth, and proceeded to lay the supper table, 
‘‘T suppose the Griffin’s not had a finer sirline in cut 
than its had this day since I’ve been in the place, and 
that’s a matter of over fifty years—man and boy.” 

‘““And you’ve made acquaintance with a good many 
specimens of the kind in the course of that time ?” I said. 

‘“A many, as you rightly observe sir. But,” he added, 
with a sigh, ‘a deal fewer within these last years.” 

‘““How comes that?” I inquired. 

He only shook his head sadly; and before he could 
say more, a neat little serving maid tapped at the door 
to ask ‘‘if the gentleman would like to see his room ?” 

I certainly should have been hard to please if the sight 
of it had not rejoiced my heart. The quaint old furniture, 
the pure white dimity hangings, the huge easy chair, also 
clothed in spotless white, the fragrance of the lavender- 
scented linen mingling with the sweet smell of the dew- 
washed flowers from the garden wafted in through the 
open lattice, made a little paradise of comfort and rest- 
fulness. The seductions of that old “Empire” chair 
beside the window, were even so powerful that a few 
minutes more in it would have launched me into a sound 
sleep, had not, just at the critical moment when conscious- 
ness was forsaking me, the gentle tap recalled it. Supper 


was ready if I pleased; and I rose and went downstairs 
to the little parlour. 


45* 
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My host’s temporary depression had passed off. He 
stood beside the table, serviette on arm, and an expression 
of pleased anticipation on his face, as he lifted the 
cover from a smoking dish. 

“The great point with fried trout,’ he said, “is that 
it should be eat while ’tis hot.’”’ And having offered 
this suggestive comment, he retired for a few moments, 
returning with a foaming little brown jug of ale in his 
hand, and set it beside me onthe table. In the mean- 
time I had made great progress in the effacement of the 
fish. 

“T hope it is to your liking sir?” he inquired, 
glancing approvingly at the havoc I had effected, and 
removing the devastated dish, he set the sirloin in its 
place. 

‘““That’s the joint I was referring to,” he went on, 
with proud complacency. 

In a few moments I was enabled to endorse his en- 
comiums. Once more he heaved a gentle sigh. 

“The Griffin, as I was remarking, sir, has been 
famous for its beef ever since it was the Griffin; and 
that wasn’t first yesterday or the day before.” 

“Why, no,” I said, looking up at the beamed ceiling, 
and round the wainscotted walls; ‘(about three hundred 
years I suppose.” 

“ Quite a matter o’ that I believe,” he replied. ‘I 
have heard say that it isn’t far out with the Friars in 
that particular. They must have been piping times, 
those old days, when buildings of such make was put 
up. We don't get ’em now.” 

“Times change, as you observe,” I rejoined, “and I 
expect that this neighbourhood has changed with them.” 

“For reason why,” said my host, with a heavier sigh. 
“The railroad has cut up Marston—cut it up cruel. In 
coaching days it was another tale. The Griffin, for 
one thing, was a halting place for passengers ; but now 
‘tis a squeak and a puff, and there they are. And much 
good may it do ’em,” he added, with gathering scorn. 
“Talk of sending folk to Coventry—it’s chuckin’ of ’em 
there. There’s no travelling nowadays. You get whisked 
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from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, and what are you 
the wiser for what you've seen of the land of your birth? 
What can you hear of the singing of the birds, or the 
rippling of the river in the sedges? Can you smell the 
new mown hay, or the scent of the wild brier roses 
through the suffocating smoke? Can you taste the —— 
Ale, sir? Best October,’ went on my host, grasping the 
little brown jug in some confusion at his lapse from the 
performance of his self-imposed duties. “The Griffin 
always earns a good word for its home-brewed,” and he 
frothed me a bumperof the renowned liquor. 

‘‘Nectar can be nothing to it,” I said, when I had 
quaffed deeply. 

‘“That’s much about what Dr. Haldane, our Marston 
doctor, always says of it. And a doctor’s opinion is 
worth having, isn’t it so sir?’’ said my host, with a 
roguish twinkle in his eyes. ‘And Mr. Thickpenny, 
he’s another--Mr. Thickpenny, the squire’s gentleman 
of business, who was over trom Warwick up to the 
Friars only this afternoon, says he, ‘ Hayball,’ he says, 
meaning me sir, for Hayball is my name, ‘ Hayball,’ he 
says, ‘this liquor of yours would amost bring a dead man 
to life. Do you supply any of it,’ he says, ‘to the big 
house ?’ meaning the Friars. ‘The big house takes in 
a goodish amount of it Mr. Thickpenny,’ I says, ‘but it 
mostly comes and supplies itself on the premises.’ 
‘Bless my soul,’ he says, ‘you never mean to tell me 
that Mr. Norgrave——’ ‘No sir,’ I says, ‘I do not,’ for 
I knew what he was goin’ to say, and I could scarce 
speak for laughing at the notion of such a thing happenin’. 
The great Sea Serpent lookin’ in at the Griffin door 
wouldn’t astonish us more, I do believe. If any, I 
believe it would give us less of a scare than Squire 
Norgrave’s face, so I do. No, the years, as you truly 
remark, bring their changes. Time was, within my own 
living memory—and times a many more I’ve heard my 
father and grandfather tell of how the old Squire. wasn't 
above getting—well, there, saving your presence sir, 
they weren’t above being picked up from under the 
bar-parlour table, after a good day’s sport, and carried 
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home to the Friars, helpless as innocent babes unborn. 
But they were Marston’s, they were, to the backbone.” 

“And the present Squire—his name, you say, is 
Norgrave.” 

“ Norgrave—Oliver Norgrave, yes; and, though it’s 
scarce to be credited, one of the old family tree. Quite 
an offshoot however—such a distant one that the very 
surname’s got stripped off. The last Squire—rest his 
bones—was a noble gentleman ; free-handed, generous 
even for a Marston, and tender-hearted as any woman. 
That was the death of him, for he died, a matter of five 
years or so ago, of grief for the loss of his only son, who 
was drowned in Switzerland, where he’d gone touring 
with his tutor. And somehow, just about that time, 
death made itself rarely busy among the Marstons, so 
that there was no heir to inherit the Friars, and Mr. 
Norgrave dropped into it quite unexpected. They do 
say he was but a London merchant’s clerk—and poor at 
that—at the time. ‘Twas at that trade I expect, he 
picked up his yellow face and his foggy looks, that five 
years of Marston air have not been able toclear. To look 
at him you’d say he enjoyed shocking bad health ; but 
Mrs. Sundew—that’s the Friar’s housekeeper, and my 
own wife’s first cousin—says there don’t seem much 
amiss with him that way, and that it’s all for want of a 
litile mixing.” 

“ Mixing ?” 

“With his kind,” explained Mr. Hayball. ‘’Tis with 
us, as tis with standin’ water. We grow dull and lifeless 
like when we don’t mix. Though, as to still standin’, 
Lord knows there’s little enough of that about Squire 
Norgrave. He might be wound up afore he starts, for 
the miles and miles he’ll go sometimes ; but ’tis all one 
way round and about, as you may say, and none but 
himself for company.” 

“A recluse, eh?” 

“That’s it sir,” nodded Mr. Hayball. 

“A great student, possibly ?”’ 

“No. Ina general way he’]l keep a book or a news- 
paper nigh him, but Mrs. Sundew says often as not 
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he’ll be holding it upside down; and for the pleasure it 
gives him, one way about seems as well as t’other.” 
“Fond of sport perhaps?” I hazarded. 


“Bless your heart sir!” ironically smiled Hayball, 
“Sport, save the mark! The Friars was a proverb in the 
countryside for its horses, and a certain fine breed also 
of beagles; but short of the watch-dog, an old mare, and 
one pair of roans for carriage purposes, to which they’re 
not put six times in a year, but stands eatin’ their heads 
off in the stable,—all the horses and dogs were sold off, 
almost directly Mr. Norgave came into possession.” 

‘Perhaps he’s a connoisseur—an admirer of art.” 

‘“‘He’s not found admiration enough for any heart ever 
I heard of, to win it for his wife; though my missis says 
there’s many a lady within twenty miles round of the 
Friars ’d had answered snap to his snip. It may be so. 
Women have queer tastes that way. I'd as soon mate 
with a wax image, if you askme. ‘But,’ says my missis, 
and she’ve a wonderful instinct in matters of that sort, 
says she: ‘They’ve never had the chance Joe, of saying 
him yea or nay, depend on it.’ ‘How do you know, 
Susan?’ as I says to her. ‘Oh, I know,’ she says. 
‘Because how?’ I says. ‘ Because I do,’ she says. 
‘Crossed in love, eh?’ I says, looking hard at her. 
‘Pooh,’ says she; ‘look at Dr. Haldane.’ ‘And what 
about him!’ I says. ‘Trust him anyhow for not havin’ 
been crossed in love, Why, he’sa picture of health and 
content.’ ‘Well,’ says she, ‘did I say he wasn’t? Ah, 
there, it’s no use of talkin’ to you men.’”’ 

“T meant does Mr. Norgrave like pictures ?” 

Surely this man must own some tastes, something in 
life must be sweet to him. If I should arrive at it 
presently, and discover that art, painting and sculpture 
were his hobby, what a multitude of his other short- 
comings it would cover ! ; 

“Pictures,” echoed my host, as he removed the sirloin, 
and substituted a tall tower of Stilton, “If he does, 
there’s no lack of ’em atthe Friars. The last Squire, and 
more than one of the Marstons before him, was collectors, 
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let alone the fam’ly portraits. There’s a Gorgon among 
fn 

‘‘T beg your pardon, d—did you say a Giorgione ?” 
I interrupted, with growing interest. 

‘““That’s worth a fortune,” nodded my host, “and a 
Rum ’un that’s not to be matched.” 

“Ah, a Romney. One can get a sight of them, of 
course. They're shown tothe public?’ I said eagerly. 

“The public’s seen nothing of them nor of nothing else 
inside o’ The Friars ever since Squire Norgrave’s been 
its owner. No outside foot ever crosses its threshold, 
except now and again Mr. Thickpenny’s, or them 
belonging to the servants’ friends that creep in by the 
quadrangle. ’Tis all been as silent as a graveyard there 
this many a year; no feasting in the great hall now. 
The banqueting tables are bare—”’ 

“Ts the man a miser?” I cried, out of all patience, 
“or a madman, or a fiend?” 

“And even if he were that, sir,” said Mr. Hayball, 
after a brief speculative pause, “don’t it behove us to 
give him who shall be nameless his due? No, the 
Squire is no miser. You might be perishing in his path, 
or at his gate, and he would not help——” 

“ Then——” 

‘“Because why,” went on my landlord, lifting a 
silencing finger, ‘“‘ Because he wouldn’t so much as see 
you, wouldn’t be conscious that you were there. But 
ask him if you can get his car for a tenner, or even a 
fifty pound note, or for that matter—for he’s been known 
to do it more than once for double that, for charity’s 
sake, and he’d not deny you. If he does little good, 
‘tis not for the evil he does. And yet, the biggest 
rollicker, the wildest dare-devil among all the Marstons 
dead and gone, would be more welcome among us than 
him; for Marston Friars would have life again then, not 
be the sepulchre of a living corpse that it is now, not 
the silent place it is, with never the sound of merry 
talk, or an echo of sweet music or laughter. What am 
I saying?” The man paused, and the healthy hue of 
his face paled. ‘ Laughter? Yes, but ah, yes, there is 
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laughter at the Friars. Often of wild nights, when the 
wind howls in the gables, there comes through the 
desolate chambers, and out upon the darkness, peal 
upon peal of laughter, wild and shrill, like a madman’s 
laugh !” 

“Then the Friars has its ghost,” I said, snuffing the 
mould candles, and smiling faintly, but Mr. Hayball’s 
face did not reflect my attempts at gaiety. 

“T call no names sir,” he replied. “I speak as I have 
heard.” 

‘Oh, just so.” 

‘‘And I know that there is no madman at the Friars. 
Leastways, none madder than all of us are said to be, 
upon one point or another.” 

‘You have not heard these sounds yourself ?”’ 

‘How should I sir?’”” They never set up till mid- 
night, or past it; and I never remember being outside 
the Griffin later than eleven at the very latest, ever 
since I’ve been a married man.” 

“After midnight, you say?”’ 

‘‘Any time on, till dawn. And it’s mostly worse when 
there’s a moon.” 

“Usually the case with these things, you know,” I 
commented, but irony did not seem to have any effect 
on Mr. Hayball. “Whence do the sounds come?” I 
added. ‘Always from one particular portion of the 
house ?” 

“Mostly so, sir. Ina general way of speakin’, from 
a certain chamber in the east wing, that is called 

“The haunted chamber, of course. Well—on account 
of these sounds ?” 

“For one reason. But for another, and one as old 
as old,” and once more Mr. Hayball’s voice dropped to 
hollow monotone. ‘“ The tale goes that there is 

“The gentleman’s bedroom candlestick, please,” came 
the soft, sweet voice of the little neat-handed chamber- 
maid through the half-closed door, “ “and if you please, 
missis says it’s time for shutting up.” 

My landlord took the candle. It was ready lighted, 
and he handed it to me with a silence which was 
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eloquent of no Salic rule of government prevailing at 
the Griffin. 

“T wish you good night sir,” he said, “and pleasant 
dreams.” 

“Good night,” and so I mounted to my room. 


CHAPTER III. 


CAPTAIN HARDCASTLE. 


I SEEMED to have found my Ultima Thule in Marston— 
my golden cup at the world’s end ; for retired from the 
world, the place seemed to be, more even than it 
actually was. Still, as Mr. Hayball informed me, it was 
a pretty longish stretch to the nearest market town ; and 
within distant hail only of the surrounding hamlets. 
When my host of the Griffin would have proceeded 
to details, and given that market town a name, I| arrested 
the word upon his lips, unwilling for the charm I found 
in unravelling the clue of my whereabouts to be dis- 
pelled. North-eastward against the horizon I could 
dimly discern the three spires of Coventry ; and follow- 
ing the course of the little tributary stream, which 
meandered crystal clear between the bottom of the 
Griffin garden and the paddock beyond, where a super- 
annuated mare enjoyed the sweetness of doing nothing 
but crop the tender herbage in company with Jane, the 
Griffin donkey, what time her avocations permitted— 
following, I say, the windings of that streamlet, I had a 
conviction that it would bring me to the banks of a 
classic river, which a few miles onward washed the 
walls of a hoary shrine, but—‘ Good friend, forbear,” 
I implored Hayball, when he began his itinerary next 
morning after breakfast : “It is enough for me to know 
that I am comfortable ; and that the post comes in once 
a day—quantum sufficit—and above all that—” I paused, 
deterred by a sense that what I regarded as the little 
hostelry’s crowning charm—the infrequency apparently 
of touring arrivals at its portal, might be less favourably 
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regarded by him. ‘ We dwellers in large towns,” I 
substituted, “enjoy nothing more entirely than being 
far from the madding crowd for awhile—away, don’t 
you know, from the busy haunts of men.” 

My host looked at me speculatively. ‘ Be sure,” he 


said slowly. ‘We don’t get much crowding here, 
except at Mops time.” 
‘Mops ?” 


“The hiring fair in September. Then things are 
brisk enough, as you may think; though as to the 
haunting, as I was observing last night to you, the place 
is not so free of it as it mightbe. But for earthly peace 
and quietness, which to be sure, are blessed things ‘in 
their way,” added the landlord of the Griffin, in qualifying 
tones, “you'll find ’em in plenty at Marston. And many 
a shady nook too, about the garden here ; and till nigh 
sundown not a soul about to interfere with you but one, 
and he’s not to call interfering, though now and again 
he certainly is a bit curious.” 

Then there was another guest at the Griffin. 

“Captain Hardcastle ? The oldest inhabitant,’ went 
on my host, with a twinkle in his eyes, “and here he 
comes.” 

He pointed to a tortoise, who at that moment hove in 
sight round the corner of a path which skirted a bank 
gay with the yellows and purples of periwinkle and 
creeping Jenny. The creature was bearing down upon 
us with, relatively speaking, amazing speed. ‘‘If you're 
minded,” continued Hayball, “ to pluck him a ripe plum, 
or a gooseberry now and again, he’ll not scorn the little 
attention. Otherwise as I say, you'll not be finding him 
intrusive, though decided friendly.” 

And with a parting rub on the creature’s outstretched 
neck, my host left me to cultivate the advantages of his 
introduction. 

I found Captain Hardcastle a most interesting com- 
panion. If I began, as Mrs. Malaprop has it, with a little 
aversion, on account of his striking resemblance about 
the head and neck to his snake cousin many times 
removed, the feeling was soon lost in one of admiration 
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for the dark brilliant bead-like, utterly guileless eyes. 
I think he fairly reciprocated my friendly sentiments, 
since he wasted some half-an-hour of his valuable leisure 
in promenading about the gravel walk in the neighbour- 
hood of the rustic seat, upon which I had settled myself 
with a pipe, and a well-thumbed volume I had found on 
my parlour sideboard, keeping company with a ponderous 
brand-new, gorgeously-bound family Bible, and an old 
sporting calendar for ’83. 

‘When after a prolonged spell of doing absolutely 
nothing but watch the blue vapour of my pipe curl into 
the air, to the music of a blackbird’s song somewhere just 
overhead, I opened the dingy, broken-backed old volume, 
I found it contained a collection of uncheerful records 
of more or less authentic sensational occurrences of days 
gone by. De Foe’s account of the apparition of Mrs. 
Veal, inaugurated the literary banquet. Next figured 
the Marrs and Williams murder in Ratcliffe Highway, 
followed by the thrilling horrors of poor Maria Martin's 
fate in the ‘“‘Red Barn.” The murder of Mr. Weare, 
with a lengthened summary of the trial of Thurtell and 
his two accomplices came next. The downhill career 
of George Barnwell in broad-sheet metrical form offered 
a pleasing variation to the prose narratives, the whole 
concluding with a fulland succinct account of the Cock- 
lane Ghost, including ‘the learned lexicographer’s ?”’ 
comments thereupon. 

With the main details of all these celebrated cases, I 
cou'd boast an acquaintance, save and except with Mrs. 
Veal. Over De Quincey’s essay, the mastery of which, 
a revered authority had once impressed upon me, was 
necessary to a polite education, my blood had long since 
curdled, and each particular hair duly stood on end; 
but on the subject of Mrs. Veal, signalized equally for 
posterity, by the pen of a literary giant, my mind was a 
blank ; and I seized the opportunity of enlightenment 
offered by the worm-eaten, fustily-smelling pages before 
me. 

In the hope that each succeeding paragraph would be 
less drearily humdrum than the last, I read on diligently 
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for a page or two, with the wretched result of falling 
into a state of somnolence, not I hope stretching be- 
yond a doze, which was broken by a curious scraping 
sound, succeeded by an appallingly loud thunder-clap. 

In shame and confusion I started to my feet, and 
looked round. The book, lying face downwards on the 
path, sufficiently accounted for the second noise, 
exaggerated in volume to my dulled senses ; the scraping 
sound, which continued savs intermission, was originated 
by Captain Hardcastle, who lay on his back, kicking 
vigorously at the foot of the bank. How had he come 
to such a pass? Que diable allait rl fatre dans cette 
galere? Hitherto, except to consider a tortoise as a 
fearfully and wonderfully made creature, who wore his 
skeleton in a manner outside him, instead of in the more 
ordinary fashion, I had not a masterly acquaintance 
with his idiosyncrasies. 

This however, was no time to pursue the subject. 
That Captain Hardcastle was in difficulties was the im- 
mediate consideration ; and I assisted him back to his 
normal position with the toe of my boot. He immediately 
made for the bank. Was it possible that encumbered 
with that dome and breastplate of solid shell, he dreamed 
of scaling the almost perpendicular height ?- Undoubtedly 
he did ; and in the face of the dire experience he had 
just gone through—for the matter was clear to me now 
—he recommenced the ascent, and in an incredibly 
short space of time had gained the top. “ Excelsior” 
was clearly his device; and debating in my mind 
whether praise for his indomitable pluck, or blame for 
his foolhardiness were the more righteously his deserv- 
ing, I turned and stooped to pick up the fallen book, 
coming as I did so into somewhat sharp collision with a 
solid body, and meeting face to face a pleasant middle- 
aged man, his keen-eyed countenance shaded by the 
broad brim of a puggaree-covered straw hat. 

The owner of the face who had anticipated my inten- 
tion, and picked up the book, remarked as he settled the 
disarranged pages neatly into juxtaposition, that Captain 
Hardcastle was bound to me by ties of eternal gratitude 
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for my rendered services. ‘“ Though he is old enough 
to know better,” continued my new acquaintance ; “he is 
eternally tempting Providence in that way, and nine 
times in ten comes to grief. Icarus and Wolsey rolled 
into one, are nothing to that reptile in the way of ambi- 
tion. He tires out his best friends with his tumbles, 
and now his artfulness is trying to trade upon your lack 
of acquaintance with his little ways.” 

“Captain Hardcastle is of a different grain from 
Queen Bess’s swain, who fain would have climbed, but 
that he feared to fall,’ I rejoined. ‘ But I fail to grasp 
the vazson a’étre of his exertions, or how he improves 
the conditions of his existence through them. Does he 
account life to be more worth living among those stripped 
strawberry roots above there, than it is down here on 
the velvety turf ?” 

‘Set it to his truant disposition, and you will hit the 
mark, I expect,” replied my new aquaintance, with a 
shrug. ‘For if judgment depends on brains, the 
Captain has little of it. Chelonians such as he, as you 
may be aware, are not over-burdened with brains. The 
mass of the encephalon frequently does not fill the entire 
cavity, and it is a case briefly of the thimbleful in the 
pint measure. It is even said, though I should be 
inclined to question it, that you may deprive a chelonian 
of his brain supply altogether, and he would be hardly 
the worse.” 

“Supposing it the case however, it would seem 
to argue that they don’t make use of what they have,” I 
said. “It is strange.” 

Again my companion indulged in a faint shrug. 

“But not a characteristic confined to testudinata—to 
tortoises. If Captain Hardcastle tries to o’erleap his 
own ambition, is not the most superior animal of all, as 
he styles himself, addicted to a trick of the same colour ? 
Ergo.” 

My companion’s keen eyes twinkled as they looked 
into mine with an expression that betokened I might 
not be quite unknown to him. 
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‘But I interrupt your studies sir,’ and he handed me 
my book. 

If I found my new acquaintance more interesting than 
Mrs. Veal, I did not say so, but contented myself with 
an intimation that I should like to know with whom I 
had the privilege of speaking. 

‘Haldane is my name. Sopoor a man,” he went on, 
“as the apothecary of Marston. Dr. Haldane, as the 
good folks call me—at your very good service, Mr. e 
he paused. 

“At yours, sir. My name is Brown.” 

“With an E ?” he said, still eyeing me attentively. 

‘No, plain unvarnished Brown,” and I handed him 
the card which I had been seeking in the depths of my 
pocket-book. 

“That is good hearing,” he said cordially, as he glanced 
at the card, “for it is a household word for all who love 
a good picture; and who does not? I am proud to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Brown. Do you propose 
anything of a stay here? You are not, I trust, like other 
blessings—here to-day and gone to-morrow ?” 

“Not to-morrow certainly,’ I replied. ‘“ This place 
is too quaint and fair to be so easily left again, once 
having seen it.” 

“Then,” said Dr. Haldane, “I will say az revoir only, 
leaving you to the enjoyment of your—” 

“Veal,” I said a little ruefully, pointing to the heading 
of the volume’s open page, ‘and stuffing. Something 
too much of it, Iam inclined to think. Neither more 
nor less than a colossal eighteenth century puff, unsur- 
passed perhaps even by any of the present day.” 

“And _ since,” assentingly said Dr. Haldane, “ its 
author declared himself such a bitter enemy to shams, 
not a creditable literary bantling to him. De Foe, if I 
recall the details correctly, conjured up a ghost from his 
astoundingly fertile imagination, in order to palm off 
upon a credulous public the dead stock of a bookseller 
acquaintance—a lugubrious translation from the book of 
one Drelincourt, a French Calvinist--which the defunct 
Mrs. Veal returns from the grave to recommend to 
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worthy Mrs. Bargrave. Well, it achieved its aim. The 
book subsequently sold in thousands. Almost as impu- 
dent a puff preliminary of poor literary stuff, as any 
perpetrated now.” 

“ And out-rivalling the cleverest of them in skill.” 

“Ghosts however, would not go down now,” said the 
doctor. ‘“ They have had their day.” 

I looked up quickly. ‘You can hardly prove that 
assertion I should suppose, Dr. Haldane,” I said, “in 
the face of Marston’s views on the point.” 

It was Dr. Haldane’s turn to bestow an enquiring 
glance upon me. ‘“ Not twenty-four hours in the place 
yet,” he said with a half tetchy, half amused knitting of 
his brows, ‘‘and you have heard that nonsense ?”’ 

“Tt is not true, then?” 

“True, my dear sir. Positively now—what is not 
true ?”’ 

“That certain sounds of laughter are heard.” 

“Oh, oh! As to that,” said Dr. Haldane, his brows 
relaxing, “I won't go so far as to affirm " 

“That you have heard them ?” 

“That I have not heard them.” 

“You have ?”’ 

Dr. Haldane shivered a little. “What then?” he 
said; ‘what if I have—once? I do not care—and 
what is—h’m—fortunately the sounds are—h’m—inter- 
mittent, as we say of febrile disturbance, of sufficiently 
rare occurrence that—er—h’sra—common _ sense 
endeavours to forget them. I thought you were alluding 
to—to the other, h’m—absurdity, the open window tale 
—No?” rather flounderingly continued the doctor. 
“So much the better. It is not worth reasonable 
breath ; but that credulous fool Hayball—he was your 
informant, of course? Yes, he'll swallow anything of 
the sort. I’m amazed, though, that he didn’t spin his 
ghostly yarn to its end.” 

“Mrs. Hayball cut short the thread of it.” 

“ Ah, she is a woman of uncommon sense, our good 
hostess of the Griffin. One in a hundred—what do I 
say? Oneinathousand. It isn’t her fault when her 
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spouse so runs amuck with his tongue. You wouldn't 
get much of a tale from her.” 

‘What is it? Open window, do you say ?” 

“Bless my soul!” laughed Dr. Haldane, his brows 
knitting again. ‘ Nothing more—nor less than that a 
certain window in a certain uninhabited room at the 
Friars is frequently found open in the morning, how- 
ever carefully, mind you,” gravely concluded the doctor, 
‘it may have been closed the previous night.” 

“Nobody having entered the apartment since the 
previous night ?” 

“The key of it is held by the housekeeper, Mrs. 
Sundew——” 

‘‘A trustworthy person, of course ?” 

‘As forty years in the Friars service can make her. 
My dear sir, if you had so much as seen Mrs. Sundew, 
you would not ask me such a question. And if even 
the place were left open, no mortal beings in the house 
would enter that chamber, except in contingents of 
three or four at the least. Preposterous, isn’t it?” 

“Ts this of recent or ancient date?” 

“A few centuries old. What would you have? And 
these things are always so. Some say a certain mem- 
ber of the Marston family was once flung, or flung him- 
self—what does it matter—or herself—it’s all the same 
now—from that window, in the first Charles’s time, a 
ghostly sort of monarch himself, Master Noll’s victim— 
and in this neighbourhood, of course, his memory 
specially endures. Why, you won't be here three days 
before Hayball, or some precious idiot, will be telling 
you that if you care to look, you may see the spectral 
armies of Royalists and Roundheads ‘playing their 
bloody game’ o’er again among the autumn mists round 
about Edgehill, away yonder.” 

“ And—” 

‘“Come Mr. Brown, are we not wasting the summer 
sweetness upon this nonsense? If we were a couple of 
old hen-wives—” 

“Then there is absolutely no foundation to the open 
window tale?” I insisted. 


46 
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“No. foundation my dear sir. You have strangely 
misapprehended me,” cried Dr. Haldane; “I can vouch 
for the truth of it, I tell you.” 

“Ah! you have seen it ?” 

“Undoubtedly [ have!” said the doctor emphatically. 

“And you can’t account for it ?” : 

Haldane hemmed, and fussily drew out his watch. 
“You must excuse me,” he said, as he put it back into 
his waistcoat pocket. “I am sorry to say that I am 
rather in request just now. Marston seems to be 
inflicted with an epidemic of rheumatics—the fag end 
of a dampish summer, I expect.” 

‘One moment Dr. Haldane,” I said, as he was about 
to turn away. “Mr. Hayball was telling me of some 
valuable and seemingly most interesting pictures at the 
Manor House.” 

“And Hayball was correct enough—for once,’ assented 
the doctor.” 

“Tf I might obtain a sight of them—” 

“Indeed, I only wish you might,” cordially rejoined 
Dr. Haldane. “But it is out of the question, I assure 
you. La Trappe is more accessible to strangers than 
the Friars. This neighbourhood teems with beauties— 
quiet ones, but exquisite none the less. As to that 
ramshackle old mansion, it’s well enough, I can’t deny 
you ; but leave it alone. You are seeking health, re- 
laxation, renewal of nerve power, after close application. 
Is it not so? Well, the Friars can’t help you to that, 
even if it did open its doors to you. Find your Abama 
and Pharpar where you will, but don’t go near the 
Friars. Look, now,” he interrupted me, as neither con- 
vinced nor silenced, I once more opened my lips. 
‘“There’s your protégé, Hardcastle there,” and he pointed 
to the tortoise. ‘‘ What is he doing ?” 

The Captain was tilted against the base of the old red- 
bricked garden wall, scraping like mad. 

“T fail to comprehend even his leading idea,’ I re- 
plied, after a brief silence wasted in the endeavour. 

“T will tell you,” said Dr. Haldane. “Captain Hard- 
castle is already contemplating his winter arrangements. 
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He is trying, so far as I can grasp his intentions, to 

scrape a bed for himself in the innermost recesses of 

that old wall’s foundations ; and I am inclined to think 

that he will achieve the miracle sooner than the one you 

are proposing for yourself—of an entry into Marston 

Friars. Good morning to you. JA riverderci, that is.” 
And then Dr. Haldane was gone. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE SILENT POOL. . 


SOMEHOW Dr. Haldane carried with him the last 
lingering remnant of my good intentions of pursuing 
Mrs. Veal’s acquaintance; and leaving the more per- 
severing Captain still hard at his herculean labours, I 
strolled back towards the house, and slipping the book 
in at my parlour lattice, turned down the pathway 
skirting the house, which brought me to a small wicket. 
It opened into the paddock, and crossing that I found 
myself on the banks of the little stream which I had 
seen from the bow-window of the inn. After following 
its devious course for a good mile, I found it joined issue 
with the river,which, thereabouts of no great width, flowed 
on between towing paths, fringed with reeds, and gay 
with purple loose strife. A little farther along, just by a 
piece of half-sunken fence, it took a sharp turn, and 
almost before I was aware that I had forsaken the towing 
path, I found myself upon the margin of a broad, lake- 
like pond. 

Its calm surface, unbroken save by the skim- 
ming of the water flies, or the sudden upward leap 
of a fish, was half covered with great water lilies, resting 
in all the fulness of their beauty upon their broad, 
shining leaves ; and white as the petals of the flowers, 
several swans glided in stately silence upon the water's 
depths, whose: semi-transparencies, like a darkened 
mirror, dimly reflected the dense shadows cast by the 
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plane and sycamore trees towering above the aspens and 
weeping willows that fringed its brink. Here and there 
through the branches, the mid-day sun cast glints of his 
scorching radiance, and the golden filigree changefully 
falling, redeemed the spot from utter gloom. Scarcely 
a breath stirred the sedges or the fragile aspen leaves, 
and a low intermittent frog-chorus was the only sound 
audible. No bird’s song came from the leafy network 
overhead. They too, were perhaps taking a siesta in 
that drowsy mid-day heat; although, strictly speaking, 
mid-day must be long past, but I had taken no count of 
time, and was about to draw out my watch, when the 
. strokes of some distant clock arrested my hand. 

One—two—and then, upon a silence of some few 
moments, two strokes from some nearer, but still far off 
clock; or was it the tolling, modulated by the soft wind 
which was playing out in the open, of a church bell for 
some passing soul? No, I glanced at my watch ; it was two 
o'clock, and as drowsy a summer afternoon as all my 
experience of summer afternoons could recall ; and in 
this veritable A/easaunce of indolence and stillness, I do 
not think shame would have deterred me from throwing 
myself on the mossy turf and yielding a second time to 
the drowsy influences of the place, had not a certain 
measure of curiosity urged me forward to discover what 
lay beyond that densely screening foliage. 

A few yards ahead of the spot on which I had come 
to a standstill the path made an abrupt turn, cut off 
from its direct course by one of the little inlets, or 
miniature creeks, broken here and there in the pool’s 
outline. Those now ragged and irregular, had clearly 
once been artificially cut and shaven into terraced banks, 
divided by balustrades and steps, whose broken marbles 
still gleamed through the dark tangle of undergrowth, 
and the unclipped laurel-clumps spreading away into 
the shadowy rising ground beyond. 

Facing me, on the opposite bank of the little inlet, 
afew yards from its edge, were the scanty ruins of a 
marble temple of fair size. Roofless and crumbling to 
decay, it was still a thing of exquisite beauty. Origin- 
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ally of circular form, only a shaft or two of its columns 
in the rear remained, and those broken and tottering on 
their base. The columns closest to the water had 
yielded to damp and timeé, and lay scattered prone along 
the bank, half lost in the rank tall grass. 

The temple had obviously once been asummer house, 
or pleasure pavilion, built no doubt in the days when 
classic tastes in gardening prevailed; but its glories, like 
those of all surrounding it, were long departed, leaving 
only a desolation and a gloom, which seemed to creep 
into my very heart and to chill my blood, so that it was 
with something of an effort I made a step forward into 
an opening among the bushes, to obtain a nearer view of 
the deserted shrine. 

The exquisite grace and proportions of those columns, 
and seamed and scarred marble benches, charmed away 
the sickly hues of damp and neglect which dimmed 
their fairness ; and for all its sombre tones, a Watteau or 
a Lancret would have found a fascination in the scence, 
with its bosky glades and gleaming waters. 

In such a spot old Greek sages might have discoursed 
on the mysteries of life and death. Yet what a transfor- 
mation would have come over it with a few sweet 
sounds—a few flashes of colour, such as the ribbons and 
bravery of court belles and beaux playing at Corin and 
Chloe would have bestowed upon it! On that temple’s 
steps, Endymion might have flung himself at the chaste 
goddess’s feet, while she rested with slackened silver 
bow in yonder curule-shaped chair more than half lost 
among the laurels down beside the water. But life and 
sound, and all but sad colour, were lacking in that 
sombre semi-obscurity ; for yonder face of marble amid 
the laurels, the carven head of some tutelary sylvan god 
or genius of the place—good or evil—for its attractive- 
ness and repulsion were strangely commingled—streng- 
thened rather than lessened the prevailing sense of 
melancholy and loneliness. Its sculptured beauty of 
feature, marvellously human in detail, riveted my gaze; 
as indeed its wide open eyes seemed staring fixedly into 
mine. _What master of his craft was it who had the skill 
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so to imitate Nature out of his block of marble that it 
cheated me again as I looked into the delusion that it 
had life in it, though it was,—could be—nothing but the 
dazzling ray of sunlight, which, piercing the boughs 
overhead, fell upon the clear greenish depths of water, 
and refracted on it, not the ghastly hues of the surround- 
ing slow decay, but the first shadows of death’s finger 
upon a human face, ere the spirit has taken flight. 

Of what was that fateful face eloquent, with its contours 
standing out in strong relief against the black-green 
jaurel mass? Of sin or of sorrow, or both? Who might 
divine it? 

So startlingly thin and worn were the features and 
brow that one might have thought the marble copy had 
exceeded nature’s original—so careworn that Laocéon’s 
bodily anguish is not more faithfully expressed than 
were the traces of mental suffering in that unconscfous, 
insensible—stay, that is no marble, no pagan divinity’s 
head, topping a pedestal. The impassable little gulf 
which had cut off my approach, and momentarily deceived 
the testimony of my eyes, widened out, and taking my 
stand at the point, I gained an unimpeded view of the 
opposite bank. No; it was the full figure of a man 
seated there on the marble bench, in a slightly-forward, 
bending, attent attitude, one hand clutching at the 
scrolled end. Attired in the eminently unclassical 
morning garb of our nineteenth century, his low-crowned 
hat lay beside him on the bench, as if hastily snatched 
(ff to obtain a breath of cool air upon his brow, from 
which the brown hair, plentifully streaked with grey, 
was flung far back. 

Nearing middle life, unless those deeply scored lines 
about the mouth and temples had prematurely aged 
him, so much asingle glance told me; then I shrank back 
hurriedly into the leafy screen, -not caring any longer 
to challenge that fixed stare, although, for all its eager, : 
half-defiant, half-inquisitive gaze in the dilated orbits, 
I was now convinced that see what he might, that man 
did notsee me. How was it possible that he should 
do so, and give no evidence of it ?. Was he blind with 
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that rare curious form of affliction which to superficial 
perception leaves the pupils and the eyelids unimpaired? 
or, what if he were dead? That might be. Why not? 
Death is no respecter of times or places. Why might 
not the stroke have fallen while—and yet, conquering 
down a momentary shrinking, I schooled my eyes to look 
again. No, he was not dead, for standing now on the 
utmost verge of the little promontory, I was able to see 
that the man’s breast heaved with long-drawn respirations. 
The breathing of a profound sleeper could not be more 
regular. 

Well, perhaps he was blind and sleeping both. There 
were scores of people who had no talent for settling 
themselves comfortably for a nap, but just dropped off. 
This reflection was cut short by a false step I made in 
the oozy grass, so nearly precipitating me into the water, 
that only by an effort more vigorous than graceful I 
recovered my equilibrium. I darted a glance at the 
occupant of the marble seat to ascertain whether my 
unrehearsed pantomine had affected him ; for the scuffle 
and frantic dashes I made into the bushes for self- 
preservation, created terrific confusion among a posse of 
ducks, who took refuge in flight, cackling their dis- 
pleasure in a deafening chorus all the way they went. 
But not the slightest change in that stony face could I 
detect, and with a farewell glance at the silent spot, I 
turned and regained the path, breathing more freely 
when in a few moments the dense foliage had shut out 
the last glimpses of the pool. 

The path, now winding in a gradual ascent, began to 
clear a little, running close on the verge of a high and 
almost perpendicular tree-planted bank. Upon the 
trunk of one of its towering elms, a board, gleaming 
with its fresh black and white war-paint, was inscribed 
with the legend: ‘‘TRESPASSERS BEWARE!” Conspicu- 
ously visible at a far range as it was, to my conception 
it was less legible than the same warning inscribed 
upon the face of that solitary man beside the pool. 
Was I a trespasser? It looked very much as if I might 
be, though how I had thus brought myself under 
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the lash of the law, was a little problematical, until the 
remembrance crossed me of that yard or two of tumble- 
down, half-submerged fence, almost smothered in water- 
weed and meadowsweet, which I had chanced to notice 
about the point where river and stream met. That 
helped me to recognise the possibility of the reprehen- 
sibleness of my position. Notwithstanding however,:the 
chance I ran of some ranger’s or keeper’s gun putting a 
charge of small shot through my head, from the depths 
of the thicket on my right, I hesitated before running 
violently down the steep slope on my left, and perishing 
on the spikes of the ha-ha fence gleaming far below. Yet 
either of these alternatives seemed somehow preferable 
to retracing my steps. Hooks of steel would hardly 
have drawn me to do that. The reluctance was per- 
haps deserving of even stronger epithets than I flung at 
it. Absurd, cowardly, childishly superstitious. All that, 
and more it unquestionably was. Nevertheless, defying 
the utmost rigour of the law, and its five pounds penalty, 
I put best foot foremost, and in a short time the shadowy 
gloom lay all behind me, and I found myself in a far 
stretching glade, carpeted with bracken, and spreading 
away under fantastically gnarled and twisted old pollard 
oaks, watered by a shallow rill, sparkling in the full after- 
noon sunshine. The faint sounds of my approach put 
to flight a troop of deer drinking at the stream, and 
away at full canter they sped, their tawny hides flashing 
like satin in the sunrays, and their antlers shadowing 
down on the smooth, soft turf. A long brown snake ran 
across my path and was lost in the bushwood, a score of 
rabbits scuffled to their burrows, and then the silence 
was broken only by the choiring of the birds, and the 
rippling of the little stream. 

Here, as inall directions hereabouts, was water. Like 
silver threads water embroidered the gentle uplands and 
lowlands, and gave animation to the calm loveliness of 
the sunlit picture, stretching away under the sky, cloud- 
less to its clear horizon, but for a few fleecy flecks scarce 
bigger than a man’s hand. 

Seating myself upon a felled tree-trunk, I endeavoured 
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to ascertain my bearings. Leftwards, not far off as the 
crow flies, lay the clustering roof-tops of Marston, crowned 
by its sturdy square old machicolated church-tower. 
Facing me, just outside the park-like enclosure in which 
I found myself, upon a meadow slope, stood the Grey 
Barn. I recognised it by its ecclesiastical-looking bel- 
fry, utilized into a dove-cot, about which the birds pecked 
and preened, and within a stone’s throw, the field sacred 
to the accommodation of Farmer Moneywort’s fat bulls. 
Yes—if I knew a hawk from a hernshaw—there they 
were, large as life and luxury had made them, cropping 
the lush grass, and exercising the centrifugal perpetual 
motion of their mighty tails to keep at bay the impertinent 
flies, the one bitter dash seemingly in their lordly and 
festive existence. Far and near, amid the hedgerows 
and sheltering copses, peeped thatches and red-tiled 
roofs of cottages and farmsteads, and many a turn of the 
winding river caught the sungleams, growing less scorch- 
ing now with the lengthening of the shadows. 

For long I lingered at my resting-place, one day- 
dream after another -hazily passing through my brain. 
Then, when at last I rose to continue my way, it was 
with a longing to pursue it through those fair green dis- 
tances ; but a wholesome terror of possible man-traps 
and of spring-guns hidden in that luxuriant verdure 
chained me to following the little beaten path beside the 
stream. It was narrow enough, but sufficiently footworn 
and defined to allow of my conclusion that it was one 
fairly frequented by all sorts and conditions of the 
neighbouring population, and that consequently I must 
have left the forbidden ground behind me as uncon- 
sciously as I had entered upon it. Plucking heart of 
grace from the conviction, I jogged on, in the expecta- 
tion that sooner or later the path would bring me to the 
high road, and not a hundred miles from the Griffin, 
where Mrs. Hayball was instructed to have dinner ready 
for me at six o’clock, and Mrs. Hayball, I felt sure, was 
not likely to be behind time ; but as yet the shadows 
were only lengthening. 

For some distance the little stream babbled on in 
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merry remonstrance with the impeding pebbles in its 
course ; then suddenly broadening, it swirled on under 
the low, flattened arch of an old stone bridge, falling a 
few yards beyond by a sharp descent, into the depths of 
a thicket. At this point the direct path was cut off, and 
the one wav lay over the bridge. 

Arrived at the middle of its broad span, and leaning 
over its ivy-mantled parapet to watch the rush of the 
water, I cast an upward glance to see through the closely 
interlacing boughs of sycamores and beeches, a cluster 
of twisted chimneys and the glint of diamonded panes. 
A few paces down the bridge’s incline brought me clear 
of the denser growth, disclosing a group of deep, 
lichen-grown gables of stone and wood, crowning red- 
brick walls, timbered with criss-cross and zig-zag devices, 
which rose sheer from the water below. Facing west- 
ward, the leaded frames of the mullioned and corniced 
windows flashed with the golden glories of the declining 
sun, and flung down their radiance on the sombre, sullen 
surface of the encircling water, so that all was wrapped 
in a blaze of fiery light. 

My heart-beats quickened a little as I moved forward, 
half dazed with the sudden brilliancy, and leaving the 
bridge behind me, threaded the ever downward winding 
path, until suddenly I found myself out of the sunlight, 
and within the shadows of Marston Friars. 

There was no mistaking the old mansion, although I 
had approached it from an almost opposite way ; but the 
characteristics of its carven gables, many of them orna 
mented with strange animals—lizards, griffins, grey- 
hounds, in all possible and impossible positions, or 
giving each other chase—and the exquisite beauty of 
its corniced casements, were already enduring memories. 
With little or no regard to regularity or uniformity 
hardly two of these windows were set in a line, or were 
precisely alike in size and shape. Some were set only 
in plain stone mullions, others were transomed, more 
than one had slipped away from its original holdings 
in the massive walls, or dropped sunken in the sockets, 
like old and weary human eyes. Some broad and low 
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were half lost in the mantling ivy, one or two were open, 
most of them were closed ; but closed or open, showing 
no evidence of life within—no face peered through the 
lattices, no sound came forth from them into the sultry 
stillness, broken only by the ceaseless gurgle of water in 
the moat. 

The house formed three sides of a quadrangle. Its 
inner courtyard, protected on the fourth side bya low, 
sturdy flint wall, was approached by a little bridge 
spanning the moat. Some portions of the mansion 
were much older than the rest, and the middle of the 
eastern angle was occupied by an ecclesiastical looking 
structure, whose grey wall was pierced by an arched 
window filled with exquisitely delicate tracery, now half 
hidden beneath clusters of purple wisteria which 
mingled with the heavy masses of ivy creeping in all 
directions. It twined about the scrolled gables and 
over the carved dripstones and finials and grotesque 
gargoyle faces, and mantled the moat walls with its 
sombre sheen, entwining as it went the trails of white 
jasmime, and the virginian creeper just tinged with the 
early nuances of autumn red, and so, clinging by the 
bridge walls, it struggled to enwreath itself with the 
wild foxglove and yellow snapdragon gleaming amid the 
long grass and sedges which fringed the brink of the 
moat, while at once parasite and support, it held in its 
tight, strong embrace the cracked old sundial occupying 
the turfed square in the middle of the quadrangle, which 
was belted by a path of seamed and time-worn flags. 
Weighted and bending somewhat beneath its burden of 
vears, the mansion showed few signs of decay, and none 
of neglect. It was the exceeding loneliness and isola- 
tion, the pervading stillness and lack of life, which, to 
me, at least, conveyed a sense of deep oppression. 

Two heraldic-looking aaimals surmounted the low 
terminal posts of the bridge. About equal in size how- 
ever, they did not make a pair in the sense of matching. 
They presented, on the contrary, a marked contrast. 
Both to all appearance of stone, the one, overcast with a 
damp, mossy film, was gaunt of aspect, and his forked 
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tongue darted savagely from his wide open jaws, armed. 
with teeth which time had blunted and broken here and 
there, but were still sufficiently terrible ; rampant and 
fierce, his lean body rose with lashing tail, and clawing 
the air aggressively. The other was a_ singularly 
fateful, self-concentrated looking beast, snug and plump, 
and dazzlingly white, seated bolt upright, its forepaws 
neatly encircled by its tail. 


“Those,” reflected I, halting to contemplate the still 
and solemn guardians of the bridge, ‘“‘ musti{be Musions,” 
and a wave of satisfaction thrilled through me to think 
that here in this much-secluded region I had come upon, 
not mere examples, but most finely-executed examples 
of the heraldic beast, -a full and detailed description of 
which I had once happened on in an ancient volume of 
the science. Every word of its quaint, old-world 
phraseology, lived in my. memory. 


‘““A Musion,” ran my authority, ‘1s so called for that 
he is an enemie to myse and rattes. He is sly and wittie, 
and seeth so sharply, that he overcometh darkness of the 
night by the shyning of his eyne. In shape in body, he 
is like unto the leoparde, and hath a great mouth. He 
doth delighte that he enjoyeth his libertie, and in his 
youthe is swifte, plyante, and merye. He maketh a rue- 
ful noyse and a gastefull when he preferreth to fighte 
with another. He isa cruell beaste when he is wilde, 
and falleth on his owne feete from most highe places, 
and is not hurte therewith. When he hath a fayre 
skinne he is as it were proude thereof, and then he goeth 
faste about to be seene.”’ 


The forepaw of this one creature rested upon a shield, 
bearing an almost obliterated carved device. The fit- 
ness of things suggested one motto, and one only, for 
this ‘‘cruell beaste”’ : ‘Touch not the cat, but a glove.” 
For what translated into the vulgar tongue is a musion 
but a mouser, a mouse-catcher, in brief, a cat? And as 
I bent down to examine the curious sphinx-like beast, it, 
to my astonishment and momentary confusion, sharply 
untwisted its tail, and bursting generally into an elastic, 
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exuberant vitality, indulged in a series of graceful con- 
tortions to the accompaniment of a loud purr-r-r. 

The sound was so unmistakably expressive of effusive 
satisfaction in my proffered caresses and small attentions 
that I felt humiliated to think that I had relegated this 
intensely alive and amiably disposed puss to the category 
of stocks and stones even for a few passing moments. 

Registering a solemn vow never again to judge by first 
impressions, I continued to atone for my blunder by 
vigorously rubbing the crown of the creature’s head. 
He was still ecstatically winding his sleek body in and 
out of my hands, when the hazel bushes, screening an 
opening in the wood, parted, and an elderly, but comely- 
looking woman advanced, with a smile on her kindly 
face, which was shaded by a huge linen sun bonnet. 

Her gown of soft black stuff fitted her plump and 
shapely figure to a nicety, its skirts being protected by 
a snow-white cambric apron, whose corners were 
gathered up in her hands. 

‘A fine cat, madam,” I observed in response to the 
approving glances which she was bestowing on our 
entente cordiale. 

‘““A very forward cat, I am afraid,” rejoined she, 
pretending to frown at the creature, who incontinently 
forsook me to spring lightly to her shoulder. ‘But it’s 
just his way,” she went on, “though I must do him the 
justice to say that once he suspects his company is not 
wanted, in this or that direction, as one may put it, he’s 
not much apt to bestow it a second time.” 

‘‘ A discriminating cat !” 

“Indeed, you may say that,” replied she. ‘“ His 
common-sense ways would put many a Christian to the 
blush. I can assure you there’s little the Duke—that’s 
his name— doesn’t know. He’s hardly short in his wits 
of old Spot, our yard dog, himself. We call him the 
Duke for his lordly ways, as you may see he has them, 
sir.” 

“Just as I take him to be a prime favourite.” 

‘“With me and my son, yes,” she replied, after a 
momentary silence, “ and the rest of the few of us about 
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the place—though the master himself has small liking 
for ‘dumb beasts,’ as it’s some folks fashion to call ’em.”’ 

‘‘ Ah!” I said, “the master, that is—” 

“Mr. Norgrave—Squire Norgrave, and a pity it is 
so, to my thinking. When I’m sick or sorry, give me a 
-dog’s brown eyes to look its faithful heart at me. Or 
when one feels lonesome, say a cat like our Duke here, 
to purr its tune upon my hearthstone.. But there, the 
Almighty didn’t make us all of one mould, and—” 

“And Mr. Norgrave,” I said, for she stopped abruptly, 
“you were saying that he—” 

‘“‘T said nothing about Mr. Norgrave,” she interrupted, 
in changed tones, “ leastways, I am. not aware of there 
being anything to say about him. I bid you good 
evening, sir.”’ 

She turned hurriedly asishe spoke, to cross the bridge, 
and in so doing her apron caught upon a rusty nail in 
the wall. In her endeavours to disengage it, its contents 
fell to the ground. They consisted of a collection of 
leafy stalks and little roots, starred with the blossom of 
a few wild flowers. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said, as I rescued her woodland 
spoils from the very edge of the moat. “It has been a 
bit of a trouble getting them together, and I’d not care 
to have lost them. I suppose,” she went on, laying a 
plump finger upon a sprig of hawkweed tangled up in 
the sombre green, “I didn’t find this under a quarter 
of a mile away.” 

“And what moved you to covet it?” I asked dis- 
paragingly. “It’s only a weed.” 

She smiled. ‘Dwellers in moated houses,” she 
replied, ‘can’t well afford to despise it. Mouse-ear 
saves us many an ague shake when the trees are growing 
bare, not to-speak of the score of other ailments it’s good 
against. There’s few days pass that one or another isn’t 
up from the village, tapping at my stillroom door for a 
jug or a mugful of it. There’s nothing finer than it 
against wakefulness, for example. Even the master ”— 
she checked herself, then noting perhaps, some expres- 
sion in my face of quickened interest, she added in more 
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careless tones—“ even Mr. Norgrave owns to some faith 
in what he calls my old woman’s remedy.” 

“ He suffers from wakefulness !” 

‘“There’s few of us but don’t, I expect, now and again,” 
she said, with a faint touch of defiance in her tone. 
Then, as if anxious to direct my attention into another - 
channel, she added, as she drew a piece of cudweed 
from her treasures, “ This has much good in it for ailing 
folks, for all that the children do call it ‘wicked herb.’ 
It’s certain against the quinsey for one thing. There’s 
nothing in my stillroom more sought after than my red 
wine brew of it, and its leaves are a wonderful healer 
laid on a green wound.” 

“The contents of your stillroom,”’ I rejoined, “ must 
be formidable rivals to Dr. Haldane’s pills and potions.” 

“Within living memory of our younger folk,” she 
replied, in tones which conveyed an impression that our 
little bit of gossip was not disagreeable to her, and the 
more freely to be indulged in on the score.of my claim 
to the doctor’s acquaintance, which I did not hold it 
incumbent on me to explain was of quite such recent 
date as in prosaic fact it was—“ not to speak of when I 
was a girl, and before I came to be housekeeper at the 
Friars, there wasn’t an apothecary for many a mile round 
Marston. Every cottage garden, to be sure, mostly grew 
its own caraomile bed, for where won’t the plant grow ? 
The oftener you tread on it, the faster it grows, as the 
old saying says. But for the rest, folks have come half 
a day’s journey for cures for their aches and pains to the 
Friars ever since it was the Friars—from a broken head 
to a pin’s scratch. And—for shame of you sir!” 

This reproof was directed to the Duke, who, possibly 
to beguile the tedium of our conversation, lay flat on his 
side, kicking with all fours at a specimen of his‘mistress’s 
botanical collection which had escaped my notice when 
I picked it up. ‘All my cypress spurge, too, if you 
please,” she went on, dragging the remnants of it from 
the ducal clutches. ‘ If you’ve poisoned yourself, mind, 
‘twill be only yourself to blame.” 

“Poison!” echoed I. 
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“Rank,” replied the housekeeper. ‘ Though a good 
thing, too, in its way, as I can soon show yuu sir, if 
you've such a thing as a wart about you. It will shrivel 
under its touch,” she went on, as with qualified regret I 
owned my inability to supply the means for a practical 
illustration of her assertion, ‘‘as snow melts in the sun- 
shine. Few days pass but some good body is not 
up to the place for some ‘Welcome to our home,’ as they 
call it. And it abounds in the shrubberies.” 

‘“‘ A strange name for so dangerous a herb,” I said. 

‘And not more strange than foolish, to my thinking,” 
she replied. ‘There’s small enough welcome—” again 
the housekeeper checked herself, and stooping down, she 
picked up the Duke, whom she tucked under her arm, 
and was about to turn away. 


“You mean—” I began. 


‘‘T mean no more,” she hurriedly interrupted, “than 
that the Friars is not the only thing, or place either for 
that matter, that times have changed. Good-night to you, 
sir,” she added, suppressing a sigh. 

‘“Mr. Norgrave,”’ I said. ‘‘He—I am told that 
fell cceamann 

“There is no call to believe all we hear,” she said, 
freezingly. 

“That he does not like—that he dislikes society,” I 
persevered. ‘Prefers his own company, perhaps one 
should say——” 

‘Perhaps one should,” she said, drily. 

“ And in that case—”’ 

‘His preferences are respected. Mr. Norgrave, you 
see, sir,” she went on, toning down her severity—“ is” — 

“ An invalid, possibly ?” 

“Well, a bit of—a sufferer, yes,” she conceded 
slowly. 

“But not, I suppose—not confined to the house ?” 

“Heaven forbid, no!” she fervently replied. ‘ He 
can use his legs, thank God ; and enough he uses them 
too. A shadow is not more restless, and as for that, 
you'd a’most take him for one wearing himself to skin 
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and bone, with the long walks he takes. May I ask if 
you are staying with Dr. Haldane, sir ?’’ she added. 

“No,” I replied. ‘I slept last night under the 
‘Griffin’s’ wing, and it would be no small consolation 
to me to know how far off I am from its shadow now.” 

‘No great distance,” she replied, with a brisk smile. 
“See,” and she pointed to the opening in the copse by 
which she had appeared. ‘“There’s a path through 
there will bring you, if you follow it to the end, into the 
high road, and then, taking your left, you'll be into the 
village under a quarter of an hour. Be careful of that, 
sir,’ she added in a warningly significant tone, as I 
picked up a sprig of the spurge lying at my feet. 

“Undoubtedly, I intend to be,” I replied, taking out 
my pocket book, and with ostentatious care, placing 
away the sprig in it. 

‘“T mean,” said the housekeeper, looking hard at me, 
“that you'll not forget its banefulness.”’ 

‘Any more than I shall its charming country name.” 

“That is only a foolish old wife’s name for it,” she 
said laughingly. 

“The more to be admired,” I said. 

‘“Poison’s poison,” she replied bluntly, “call it how 
you may—vile stuff.” 

“And,” said I, 

‘«¢ There’s nought so vile which on this earth doth live, 
But to the world some special good doth give.’ 

Those words are not new to you perhaps ?”’ 

The fine lines in her brow deepened. “I can’t say 
but that they are,” she replied, “and yet I thought I 
could match my Scripture knowledge with most folks, 
too. 

‘But they're not Scripture.” 

“Aren't they now?” she rejoined. ‘“ Then they ought 
to be, if you ask me ; for they're gospel true. Fare you 
well, sir.”’ 

“Good night.” . 

I watched her as she turned away, and disappeared 
in the shadow of the low-browed doorway. Then I 
took my own opposite way through the wood, and 
reached the Griffin in good time. 


47 
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My punctual appearance brightened the anxious 
countenance of Mr. Hayball, who was peering from the 
porch on all sides when I came up. 

‘“‘Glad to see you back safe and sound, sir,” was his 
greeting. ‘‘ My missus was a bit anxious about you.” 

“ Really ? Upon what account?” I asked. 

‘Says she, ‘ Jedediah,’ she says, ‘ that gentleman took 
the path by the river.’ ‘And what then?’ as I say. 
‘Well,’ she says, ‘ did you tell him where to turn off ?’ 
‘Not I,’ I said, for how the dickens was I to know you 
took it, seein’ I was curry-combing Jane in the stable at 
the time? ‘Because,’ says she, ‘if you haven't, ten to 
one he’ll get trespassin’ if he goes the Friars way, before 
he knows where he 1s,’ she says, ‘ and the sin'll lie at our 
door——’” 

‘“‘T can’t see that,” I objected. 

‘“““ At our door,’ she says,’”” went on my host, “ ‘if he 
comes home without a leg to stand on.’ Mrs. Hayball, 
you see, sir, has a reg’lar bee in her bonnet about the 
man-traps and spring-guns the ground down there's 
alive with, or said to be. But as I says to her: ‘ You 
make your mind easy, woman, over that. Mr. Brown’s 
a gentleman knows way about.’ But, all the same, truth 
speaking, I’m glad to see you back. And you've had a 
pleasant walk ?” 

‘“ Amazingly pleasant, and beautiful. That pond with 
the water-lillies is worth a week’s tramp barefoot.” 

“Then you did ” Hayball paused for breath. 

“T did trespass ? Apparently.” 

“And came out—— ?”’ 

‘“‘ By the old Manor House— Marston Friars, is it not ?” 

“Think of that, now!” fairly gasped my host, “ I'll 
dare to say you're the first has done that this five year, 
so I will. Well, so long as you don't do it again, 
that’s all.” 

Not do it again! In the teeth of all the man-traps and 
spring-guns ever forged I would do it again and again, 
if I lived another month. 
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Che Momen of Borcracciv. 


ACCORDING to local tradition, the villa occupied some 
years ago by Queen Victoria at Florence stands upon the 
site of that “stately palace, around which were fine 
meadows and delightful gardens,” at which Boccaccio 
laid the scenes of his ‘‘ Decameron” ; indeed, portions 
of the original building are said to be still extant. We 
are aware that there are other claimants to the honour 
of being selected by the novelist for the site of his 
imaginary “ten days’ entertainment” ; but the villa 
Palmieri appears to have the best title to rank as the 
locality described by Boccaccio. 

A wondrous contrast certainly exists between the 
imaginary occupants of the villa in the fourteenth century, 
and its real guests in the nineteenth. In nothing prob- 
ably is the difference between medizval and modern 
times more marked than in their types of womanhood. 
Like Moliére, Boccaccio depicted the actual social life 
of his age in his works of fiction ; and many of the 
novelist’s tales are probably founded upon real con- 
temporary incidents. The writer of the ‘“ Decameron ”’ 
has left us a strange picture of that polished, yet corrupt, 
society of medizeval Florence—a picture which renders 
comprehensible the quaint exclamation of Roger Ascham, 
‘who was wont to thank God that he was but nine days 
in Italy, yet he saw more liberty to sin in one city (Venice) 
than he ever heard of in London in nine years.” It is 
his too faithful reproduction of the social life of his epoch 
which renders Boccaccio’s chief work an impossible one 
for a “ family library.” Boccaccio is not an author (like 
Herrick or Shakespeare) who can be easily adapted for 
general perusal by the judicious excision of a few words 
and passages ; which are never missed from the main 
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action of the play or poem. It is the cheerful uncon- 
sciousness of wrong doing, the naiveté with which. the 
worst actions are described as mere matters of course, 
which is the most singular feature of the ‘ Decameron’; at 
least, to modern readers. It is not that the morals are 
bad ; they are simply non-existent. Truth is a virtue 
too little practised by many of us; but it is hardihood 
to celebrate lving as a fine art, and select as “a most 
agreeable matter of discourse ... . stratagems which 
are in daily practice from women to men, and from men 
to women, or from one man to another.” 

There is a curious survival of the ancient folk-lore 
teachings which applaud the ‘“ master thief” asa genius 
in the approval which Boccaccio bestows upon the most 
unblushing falsehoods and the most shameless deceptions, 
when uttered and practised by his imaginary characters. 
Even the victims of these domestic treacheries appear to 
have been more than resigned to their fate, provided 
they were duped with sufficient cleverness. The 
blunderer who was found out deserved condign punish- 
ment ; but the skilful trickster, male or female, who 
played his or her part with skill always excited admira- 
tion. It is only by reading works like the Decameron 
that one can fully understand the impulse which led 
pure-minded and noble men and women like Francis of 
Assisi, Angela de Foligni, Catherine of Siena, to forsake 
a world with which they had so little in common, and to 
find refuge in the cloister. Not that even convent walls 
always offered a safe asylum ; some of Boccaccio’s worst 
tales are laid in the precincts of the cloisters, and his 
nuns are assuredly not the purest of his heroines. 

Yet it would be unfair to the fourteenth century 
Florentines to accept Boccaccio’s odious creations as 
the universal type of medizval womanhood. Now and 
then, even amid his worst pages, we come upon the 
“tall white lily” (as Longfellow remarks) blooming amid 
the mire. Faithful Isabella, and her “pot of basil ’— 
patient Griselda, with her unselfish hope that “ you will 
not take the same heart-breaking measures with this 
lady as you did with your last wife ’’»—Madonna Zincura 
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(prototype of Shakespeare’s Imogen) who is traduced by 
another Tachimo, but, after many vicissitudes, triumph- 
antly vindicates herself to her husband, and (rare virtue 
in amedizval woman) is magnanimous enough to forgive 
her would-be murderer—these are but a few of the 
noble and beautiful types of womanhood we find depicted 
in Boccaccio’s pages. It is much to be regretted that he 
did not give us more of such pleasant portraitures. 
Chaucer, who has copied from the Italian novelist some 
of his least edifying tales, has at least amply compensated 
us for his ‘‘ Carpenter’s Wife,” and the faithless consort 
of ‘‘ The Merchant who dwelled at St. Denise,” by his 
abundant gallery of more attractive feminine portraits. 
“The Canterbury Tales’ alone abound in examples of 
pure and noble womanhood, which far outnumber the 
low and coarser types of ‘‘ The Wife of Batti,” ‘May,’ 
“Alison,” and “ Fair Constance,” persecuted, yet pure and 


true ; “‘Sweet Emelie,” whose wedded life was so happy 
that 


‘There was never no word them between 
Of jealousy, or any other tene”’ (s.e. vexation). 

‘“‘Canace,” with her ‘‘very womanly benignitee ” (a char- 
acter so attractive that the stern Puritan, Milton, regretted 
that her story was left unfinished*)—these are but a few 
of Chaucer’s attractive heroines. The English and the 
Italian writers both described the manners of their day ; 
but it must be confessed that the darker side of the 
picture is the one most dwelt upon by the foreign author. 
Chaucer lingers lovingly on his portraits of good women ; 
Boccaccio reserves his fullest details for the lives of his 
questionable heroines. Griselda’s story gains by the 
handling of the English bard ; and, in one of the least 
quotable of the tales which Chaucer has adapted from 
Boccaccio,t our native poet has at least made a more 
‘“‘moral”’ ending than his Italian author, in that the wicked 
wife and her accomplices do not prosper as they do in 
Boccaccio’s pages. 

But, as we have said, even the Italian author has 
described other women than Delilahs. He has drawn 


*_ Vide Il Penseroso,” 
+ ‘The Miller’s Tale.” 
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the brave and noble woman of the era, as in the case of 
the ‘“gentlewoman of Gascony,” who arouses the King 
of Cyprus from sloth by a pointed reprimand. Having 
received injuries which this monarch was too indolent 
to redress, and, finding that “the King was so little of a 
man, and so careless of his honour, that he suffered an 
infinite number of affronts to himself and i injuries to his 
subjects,” this high-spirited woman knelt before him to 
ask, ‘‘ not satisfaction for the injuries I have received, 
but that you, my lord, who can so patiently bear your 
own disgrace, may teach me to endure mine also with 
like resignation’”’—words which, like the address of 
Agnes Sorel to Charles the Seventh, effectually aroused 
the monarch from his lethargy. ‘“‘ He avenged the lady’s 
wrongs, and was afterwards most solicitous in all that 
concerned his honour.” 

The faithful wife of the period, true to her husband 
during his absence amid all temptations, has been also 
depicted in the Italian novelist’s sketch of the “ lady of 
the Marquis of Montserrat, who, by wise speeches, cured 
the King of France of his dishonourable love.” 

Chaucer never drew a more attractive female char- 
acter than Madonna Giovanna (heroine of the well- 
known tale of “‘ The Falcon”), who, when her lover so 
chivalrously sacrifices his treasured hawk for her sake, 
declares that she will marry him in spite of his poverty, 
“for I would. sooner he we a man without riches than 
riches without a man.’ 

Madonna Beritola, who loves her husband and sons 
too well to return to the world without them, and 
refuses to leave the desert island where she has escaped 
after the supposed death by shipwreck of her beloved 
ones; Andreveala, who retires to a convent after the 
death of her betrothed, despite the most flattering offers 
from her uther lovers—these are types of the loving and 
faithful women of the era. 

To the patient reader, who will wade through much 
that is offensive for the sake of an occasional jewel, 
Boccaccio’s pages will always possess a certain attraction. 
It is only by perusing works like his that we can 
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thoroughly understand the condition of social life of his 
day. No grave historian has so fully set it before us; 
with its strange mixture of superstition and profanity, 
courtesy and coarseness, exaggerated sense of honour, 
and singular lack of morals. 

Chaucer apologises for some of his tales, as related 
‘by churles”; and one imagines that the knight, and the 
prioress, and the more respectable of the company, must 
have been riding out of earshot when “the miller” and 
“the reeve” related their histories. But Boccaccio’s 
far more startling anecdotes are supposed to be spoken 
by, and addressed to, ladies of high rank and unsullied 
reputation. There is a record that one of these dames 
once checks a gentleman in an “unseemly song ’— 
but it is difficult to understand how this fair moralist 
could have tolerated, even applauded, some of the pre- 
ceding stories. Russian peasants turn their sacred 
pictures with their faces to the wall before proceeding 
to commit any bad action in their houses ; but Boccaccio’s 
heroes and heroines pray devoutly for success in com- 
mitting all manner of breaches of the Decalogue ; and 
are as piously thankful for prospering in an unlawful 
amour as if it had been the most innocent of under- 
takings. ‘‘ He returned devout thanks to God and St. 
Julian” is recorded of one hero; after some adventures 
which could scarcely be supposed to have attracted the 
blessing of heaven. 

The pious company at Pampinea’s villa refuse to listen 
to tales on Friday, “ it being fitter to pray on that day 
than to hearken to novels,” though there is a more 
mundane reason hinted at by the hostess. ‘ Friday and 
Saturday are inconvenient days, on account of laying in 
provisions, and making things clean.” But the assemblage 
amply indemnify themselves for the temporary restraint 
laid upon their tongues at the end of the week, by the 
startling stories with which they beguile the hours of 
Sunday. Its graphic descriptions (as the well-known 
sketch of the plague at Florence in 1348), and its 
portraiture of the manners and customs of the time, will 
always make the “ Decameron ” a work of interest to the 
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student ; and amid much, very much, which the author 
might have been better advised to blot, he has preserved 
to us many noble types of womanhood, of which the 
nineteenth as well as the fourteenth century might justly 


be proud. 
Lucy Harpy. 
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Fashion Notes. 


THE event of the past month, which has eclipsed even the 
most magnificent society functions, has been, of course, the 
celebration of the Queen’s birthday. On May 24th, Queen 
Victoria completed the 80th year of her life, and the auspicious 
event -has again stirred deeply the feelings of the whole 
civilized world—and English subjects in particular—in a way 
which recalled in some measure the unrivalled rejoicings of 
1897. No being, however humble, can say “ My life is my 
own, and my actions can affect no one else,” and the wonderful 
personality and character of our Queen have had an 
incalculable effect for good on even the whole of the nations 
of the globe. Hers is an influence which has made itself feli 
throughout court and social life in the west of the great 
metropolis equally with the more crowded and sordid popu- 
lations of the east, throughout the administrative machinery 
of a vast empire, and throughout the whole of the busy hive 
of English people who have felt the blessings of a reign of 
comparative peace and pee prosperity. 


The summer fashions are now well in evidence, with the 
season in full swing. Foulard especially is very fashionable, 
and the colourings are pretty—delicate greens, blues, and 
mauves, with white. Mushroom colour also is much worn, 
and no gown of this material is considered finished without 
lace. For insertion, as well as drapery, Maltese lace is much 
used, and a band of insertion frequently heads the flounces 
and frillings. 


Ascot brings out much that is best, and one beautiful lace 
gown deserves description. The fashionable Luxeuil lace is 
used, a deep flounce sweeping out at the edge, with a waved 
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heading ; a ey true-lover’s knot design in tas set on each 
side of the skirt, has a good effect; the lace bodice and 
sleeves fit the figure, the collar being of the high plain stock 
form. The lace is made up over tan-coloured silk, and there 
is an evening bodice sent out with the gown, making it easily 
convertible into a dinner dress, this bodice being made up 
with pink silk with a slip of the same colour in place of the 
tan-coloured underskirt. 

A combination of black and white checked silk and 
geranium-red satin makes an afternoon gown which is dressy 
enough for most occasions. The top skirt is very tight 
fitting, and edged with a deep black and white fringe, which 
falls effectively over the flounced skirt. beneath, and the 
bodice is piped with the satin of which the bib and collar are 
made. A black and white feather boa, and a toque of white 
chiffon threaded with black, with black ostrich tips and 
bunches of geraniums of the same colour as the satin on the 
bodice, are worn with it. 

Haitienne is one of the new materials. It is soft, some- 
thing like corded crépe, and makes up well in the clinging 
style, which is now so general. It is spotted as a rule, but 
can be had plain, and the two varieties combine well tog ether. 

There are some very pretty patterns in sseeandlinnds this 
year, silky in appearance and having shot effects. What is 
known as silk muslin soutaché, i.e. in a lace-like braided 
design, is to be commended for matronly wear, over mauve, 
green or grey satin or silk, 

I have on previous occasions in these pages commended 
the Truss Society to the generosity of my readers, and there- 
fore I feel sure they will be interested to know that the 92nd 
anniversary festival of this deservedly popular charity, which 
was held recently, was highly successful. The chairman, 
Mr. John Norbury, made an earnest appeal for additional sub- 
scriptions, to keep pace with the increasing demands upon 
the charity, as they had had unfortunately to trench upon 
their reserves, and before the close of the gathering it was 
announced that donations and subscriptions to the amount 
of nearly £840 had been received, in connection with the 
festival, including 50 guineas as new and additional annual 
subscriptions. [ sincerely trust that my readers will continue 
to do their best, however small it may be, to prevent the 


useful work performed by this ony being i in any way cur- 
tailed. 
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NOBODY WILL STEAL THEM. 
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THERE are two reasons why the Crown jewels are neyer stolen from the Tower of 
London. They are in a strong place, well guarded, and are dangerous things to handle 
when dishonestly come by. 


Most losses of valuables are due either to carelessness on the part of the owners or 
custodians, or to bribery. Perhaps the burglar’s vocation is under no circumstances 
an absolutely safe one, but not infrequently he chances upon a “job” which is both 
easy and lucrative. I do not mention this fact for the unworthy purpose of inducing 
any of the youth of the land to enter the profession, but solely to throw illustrative 
light upon quite another theme. Still, there is a relation between them, and we shall 
hit it after we have talked a bit about the case of Mrs. Mary Rowlands, who lives in 
Wales, 


The lady says that no longer ago than February (1898) she had a severe attack of in- 
fluenza, followed by bronchitis. At this point we are concerned to know whether the 
influenza was in any sense responsible for the bronchitis, as cause and effect. If so, 
why? It is well understood, of course, in England, where influenza is so common, that 
other ailments do follow it ; yet, probably, the majority of us have not settled in our 
minds the reason for it. 


At all events, Mrs. Rowlands had a low, bad time. The trouble lingered along as 
sometimes winter does, away down into the period proper for May blossoms. She 
could not seem to get the better of the throat ailment nor master the lethargy and 
weakness left her as a legacy by the influenza. Her condition may be likened unto 
that of a ship which has indeed survived a gale, but finds herself stripped of the sails 
needed to enable her to take advantage of gentler winds. 


The lady’s hope of getting back her lost strength by taking plenty of solid, nourish- 
ing food was illusory. Every meal of that kind caused fearful distress in the stomach 
and acute pain at the chest. Nature distinctly repudiated the solid food, and almost as 
strenuously objected to the liquids, such as broths, teas and milk. It looked as if Mrs. 
Rowlands must starve at her own table. 


Then came on asthmatic symptoms so bad she was often obliged to gasp for breath. 
Between this combination of complaints she got but little rest day or night. Soon 
after arose a threat ofa still more serious disease—a threat happily not fulfilled. I 
refer tothe cold clammy sweats that broke out upon her, pointing to a fatal decline. 
The fear was natural, astgrim Consumption, with his poisoned dart, often approaches 
by that same road. 


‘T became so reduced and feeble,” the lady writes, ‘‘ that my daughter had to nurse 
me constantly. I could not get into or out of bed without her help. In the house, or 
to others, I was of no use at all. The doctor who attended me left nothing untried 
that he knew of; but, in spite of all he did, I grew worse and worse. 


‘‘Where I should have been to-day, whether in the land of the living or not, who 
can tell, if a kind Providence had not intervened to save me? In some way my husband 
heard of Mother Seigel’s Syrup and persuaded me to try it. I began taking it, and 
soon felt better. My appetite returned, and all kinds of food agreed with me. With 
plenty of nourishment I gained strength rapidly. The asthma and the bronchial 
trouble vanished, and almost before I could realise it, I found myself in the best of 
health, and have continued so to be ever since. For my remarkable and unexpected 
recovery I am under obligation to Mother Seigel’s Syrup; and so I tell all whom I 
know.” (Signed) Mary Rowtanps, Deri, via Cardiff, August 31st, 1898. 


One thing Mrs. Rowlands says in her letter which I reserved for this place, namely, 
that she was a dyspeptic. Her system was weakened and her blood rendered impure 
by indigestion. That is the main point. That zs why she was-open to the attacks of in- 
fuenza, bronchitis, and asthma. Her body castle being weak, the precious jewel of health 
was stolen. 


Keep the digestion strong, and the blood clean and pure, by the frequent use of 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and there will be no soil for the germs of disease to grow in. 
The system, thus guarded, protects the health as the walls and doors of the Tower 
hold safe the Crown jewels. 
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ALL BRASS 3053 40/ ltl, 3069 29/ prin y’ be obtained Retail fro 


principal Ironmongers,or Wholesale from 


WILLIAM LEA & CO., Wolverhampton. 








FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE. BEAUTIFUL HAIR. | | THE IMPERIAL 


IMPERIAL HAIR DYES °°) eee 


RENEWER. 


ONE LIQUID Ee. 


No. 1.. Black y= SS | Restores Grey or Faded 
ww Hair to its ORIGINAL 
No. 2..Dark Brown | CoLouR AND Beauty. 
No. 3..Light Brown ——) | ees 
Golden Brown FS . Prevents it falling off. 
or Auburn oe | Effectually eradicates 
5.. Pure Golden Bi 2 J | Scurf, Dandruff, etc. 


Imperial Kikon ; | Is Nor a dye, and does 


) ? S not stain the skin or 
Hair Grower'| ea? : white linen. 


.6 


\ pry! @' Specially prepared and 

‘ Harmless, Perfect, \\\ Ci y perfumed for toilet use. 
Permanent & Odourless, J 

It is always handy to 


A Medical Certificate : have it in the house. 
with each bottle. | 


2/6, 3/6, 5/- & 10/6 (SECRETLY PACKED) 
. BRODIE 4] FUSEUM STREET. | ONDON LARGE BOTTLES, 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. Price 3/6. 


‘DR RIDGE’S = "*t88:, FOOD 


FOR INFANTS / ™ = AND INVALIDS 
Contains more nourishment than eta Nd double the quantity of any other. 


aia Hd he Sy Ee i GAR Es =] 1 Al 





10 BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE. 





Through the generosity of Mr. Carreras I have lately had 
an opportunity of bringing to the notice of my friends a 
world-renowned tobacco. Mr. J. M. Barrie, in his book “ My 
Lady Nicotine,” alludes to the seductiveness of a tobacco 
which he calls “ Arcadia,” and I have been shown a letter 
from Mr. Barrie, in which he states that this tobacco is the 
Craven Mixture “and no other.” This Craven Mixture, 
which was invented by the third Earl Craven, is manufactured 
by Mr. J. J. Carreras, of 7, Wardour Street, and my friends 
say that when you have smoked a quarter of a pound of it, 
you will stick to it through life. 


A.J. K. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All MSS. should be addressed, prepaid, to the EDITOR OF “ BELGRAVIA,” 341, STRAND, 
Lonpon, W.C. very MSS. should bear the writer's name and address, and be accompanied 
by postage stamps for tts return tf not accepted ; but the Editor cannot hold himself responsible 

or any accidental loss. The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Poems. 

The back numbers of ‘‘ BELGRAVIA” (wth a rew exceptions) can be had, price 1s. each , 


also the volumes, price 7s. 6d. each, and covers for binding, price 2s. each. Annual Subscrip- 


tion, including the BELGRAVIA ANNUAL, 12S. 





“BELGRAVIA,” 341, StRanp, Lonpon, W.C. 





BELGRAVIA MAGAZINE II 


Co-Operative World Travel 


ORGANISED BY 


HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., and CONNOP F. S. PEROWNE. 


£660 & £6 16 6 SWISS TOURS— 


GENEVA and GRINDELWALD. Extensions to 
D> CHAMONIX, ZERMATT, LUCERNE, and the 
“i ITALIAN LAKES, THE —- THE ENGADINE, 
Etc. 


£3136 PARIS TOUR. 


£3 13 6 COLOGNE AND ANTWERP 
- TOUR. - 


£10 10 0 NORWEGIAN g 
FJORD CRUISES— oS 


9 Extended Cruises to the NORTH CAPE, and the 
ORS NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE, on S.Y. 
Y ‘ Argonaut,” Tonnage 3,254, Horse power 4,000. 


Cruises to Morocco, the Canary Isles, and 
Madeira. 


CRUISESTO ICELAND. SCOTCH SUMMER TOURS: 


Cycling Tours in Great Britain and on the Continént. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 


5, Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, London, N. Ww. 
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A CHARMING . 
. GIFT BOOK: 


6s. net, 
Claret Roan Gilt, 
Illustrated. 
“A Brilliant Book.” 
The Times. 


“ Particularly Good.” 
Academy. 


Condon 


In the time of the 


Diamond 
Jubilee. 


By 
EMILY CONSTANCE COOK 
and 
EDWARD T. COOK M.A. 
Author of ‘ ‘Studi es of 
Ruskin,” &e. 
London: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 
and Co. 
Liangollei : 
DARLINGTON & CO. 


ecaesaneananiele ITA Mz AG AZINE. 


F 1 j 
THE. HOTELS OF THE WORLD, Ee. yf Handa ci 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby Is commanded by the Queen tg 7" 
thank Mr, Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” “4 
“ Nothing better could be wished for. '—Aritish Weekly. ¥ 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides.’—London Daily Chronicle, 


1s. each. ILLUSTRATED. Maps by Joun BarRTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. ROSS, MONMOUTH, TINTERN. 
BRECON AND ITS BEACONS. THE SEVEN VALLEY. 
BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. | THE WYE VALLEY, © 
BRIGHTON, EAS TBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND 8ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TCWYN, ABERDOVEY AND MACHYNLLETH, 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH, WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELL 4 


LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 
“A brilliant book.'"—7he Téme. “ Particularly good.” —Academy, : 
“The best Handbook 1 to London ever issued.’ ‘—Liverpool Daily Post. z: 

3s. Gd. net, Go illustrations, 24 maps and plans, 


L. oO ae dD oO AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. Coox and E. T. Coo, M.A, 
LLANCOLLEN: DARLINCTON & CO. LOWDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LD, 
The Ratlway Bookstalis and all Booksellers 





PHOTOCRAPH from nezatives by RavpH Dariincton, F.R.G.S, 
3 of Scerery, Ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece. Asia © 
wee 1 and Egypt, 1s., 1s. 6d., 2s.€d, List, post freee Darlinggton | 
and Co., Liangolier:. : 


HANNINGTONS LIMITED, 


North Street and East Street, BRICHTON.. 


MESSRS. HANNINGTONS LTD., respectfully request the favour of a 


visit to their 


EXTENSIVE AND FASHIONABLE SALONS 


Which contain the most ELEGANT and RECHERCHE TOILETTES 


for the present 


...» BRIGHTON SEASON.... 


Opera Cloaks, Ball and Dinner Gowns. Tailor-made Costumes. 
Ladies’ and Gentiemen’s Hosiery in great Variety. 
Winter Under-Garments of special quality. Wedding Outfits, Lingerie, & 


->$-00:00°34- 


Tea Room for the convenience of Customers and the Public generally. 


Entrance NORTH STREET & MARKET STREET. 




















